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THE FUTURE OF THIS JOURNAL. 


: ee | 


know in time what qualifications are indispensable, 
and what requirements in the way of duty will be 


| made, and should be paid for. 


The indispensable qualifications are : 
’ 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE OFFICE. 
1. Citizenship.—No one is eligible unless he is a 
citizen of the United States, over 21 years of age, and 


It was intended, in this number, to describe some! : : 
. . | aninhabitant of the proper county one year next be- 
changes and improvements that are contemplated in Sine thn aan This th titution oe 
rr 0 s e . nis the constitutl yrescribes. 
the Journal; but an unexpected addition to the offi-, —— : sti det 


cial matter leaves no room The subject will be. 2. Literary and scientific acguirements.—The school 
fully explained next month | law does not specify the extent of these, in express 


In the mean time it may be announced : 


though the State subscription has ceased, (with the, 


assent of the Editor,) this Journal will continue to 
be the official organ of the Common School Depart- 
ment ; and that after the first of June, that portion 
of its contents wili be much more full and in conform- 
ity with the 9th section of the Supplement of 8 May, 
1855, (69 C.S. L. & D. page 25) than heretofore—| 

2. That such addition to the editorial force will be 
made, to commence with the new volume in July, as 
will ensure a constant supply of educational articles | 
by practical teachers of the highest standing. 


—_——— 


ELECTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

On the first Monday of next month, the third elec- 
tion of County Superintendents will take place ; and 
as the May number of this Journal will not be gene- 
rally in the hands of Directors and Superintendents 
before that day, it is proper now to call attention to 
some points that should be kept in view. 

The office is now permanently established and 
the nature and necessity of its agency have been 


ascertained, as much by failure in some counties, as 
by success in others, during the past six years.— 


Hence there is no longer any plea, arising from in- 
experience or want of knowledge, for relaxation of 
the law in the selection, or the discharge of the duties, 
of the officer, even if there were legal authority, as 
there is not, for such relaxation. All should therefore 


} 





| 


1 That Words ; but it makes it the duty of the officer to 


examine the teachers, visit the schools and give di- 
rections in teaching, in a// the common schools of the 
county, from the highest to the lowest. This ren- 
ders it indispensable that he shall be master of every 


|study in every school within his supervision, up to 


the most advanced. No lower grade of attainment 
can therefore be recognized, as equal to those * lite- 
rary and scientific acquirements” demanded by the 
39th section of the C. L. Law of 1854. Liberal 


ischolarship might, perhaps, have been beneficially 


required, even in the counties with schools in which 
only the ordinary common schoo! branches are taught. 
But, be this as it may, ability to examine the teach- 
ers and schools of the highest grade in the county is 
indispensable ; and the absence of it is a cause for 
withholding the commission. 

3. Skill and experience in the art of teaching.— 
These are so essential, that without them no extent 
of mere scholarship, no matter how full, will suffice ; 
and the casual charge of a school in by-gone years, 
or a mere general knowledge of the art of teaching, 
derived from outside observation, will not satisfy the 
requirements of the law. Unquestionable skill amd 
recent experience are required. How else can the 
officer “ give such directions in the art of teaching, 
and the method thereof?” (Sec. 37, act 1854.) How 
is he to know whether the teachers in charge of the 
schools are “competent?” (Sec. 38.) How ascer- 
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tain that the school is “ equal to the grade for which 
it was established?” (Sec. 37.) 

The possession of these qualifications is to be es- 
tablished by proof, if their existence be doubted, 
(Sec. 40 ;) and the only evidence of experience will be 
positive proof that the candidate was long enough 
in charge of a school, to impart to him the required 
degree of it; for experience being a practical fact, 
can be proved in no other way. 

As to the recentness of the experience, there is, of 
course, room for the exercise of a sound discretion 
on the part of the electing convention. It need not 
be continued up to the very day of election. It may 
even have been acquired years before. But it must 
be knowledge and experience of the various known 
modes of teaching, sufficient to enable the possessor 
to examine the teachers and the schools thoroughly, 
and to lead them on to every improvement, required 
by both or either. Any “skill and experience” short 
of this, will not fulfil the intent of the law. 

4. Moral character.—This is not expressly enu- 
merated amongst the pre-requisites to an election; yet 
immorality is one of the express causes for removal 
from oflice, (Sec. 40, paragraph 7 ;) and if it be shown 
to exist before, and at the time of election, it cer- 
tainly forms one of those “valid objections,” (Sec. 
39,) which should prevent the issuing of a commission. 
For the object of the law evidently is, to guard the 
system from taint of this kind, always, and in every 
department,—in the superintendent as well as the 
teacher; at the beginning of, as much as during, the 
term of office. 

It is unnecessary, were it possible to define the 
kind, or the degree of immorality intended, by the 
Legislature, to exclude from office. But it may with 


the proceeding. So also, beyond all question, would 
be the practice of collecting the teachers of a county 
at a few points, in large numbers—even hundreds— 
and examining them in masses. All these are breach- 
es of the law. In a word, nothing but an examina- 
tion in each district and in the presence of the di- 
rectors, of such teachers as are really applicants for 
employment in that district, is a compliance with the 
spirit of the act of Assembly on the subject. 

2. The visitation of the schools: This is the other 


| primary duty of the office, in the county; and there 


has been some difference of opinion in regard to the 


quantity of service to be rendered, growing out of 


the unequal size of the counties. But the law re- 
quires the Superintendent “ to visit, as often as prac- 
ticable,” (Sec. 37.) This settles the question; and, 
though it may not be “ practicable” to visit the 476 
schools of Allegheny, the 448 of Lancaster, or the 
333 of Bradford, as often as the 87 of Carbon, the 
40 of Elk, or the 59 of Wyoming, nor even as the 
141 of Adams, the 159 of Clarion, or the 148 of 
Warren, yet undoubtedly the devotion of the officer's 
whole time to this duty, during the school term of his 
county, is evidently expected. Three visits, of at 
least half a day, to each school each year,—one near 
the beginning, one in the middle, and one about the 
close of the term,—are desirable, to enable the Super- 
intendent to give “ directions in the art of teaching,” 
|and to “ note,” intelligently, the “ course and method 
of instruction.” It is true that the size of some of 
ithe counties renders this degree of visitation not 
“practicable ;” but it is none the less incumbent upon 
directors to provide for the performance of as much 
‘of the duty as possible, by electing competent men 
\to the office, and paying for the whole of their time. 


safety be stated, that known intemperance, the habi- It is not to be concluded, however, that the County 
tual use of profane language, disregard of the sanc- Superintendent is released from any portion of his 
tions of law, or contempt for the principles of religion, |duty, by inadequacy of compensation ; for, as the 
should not be tolerated, in the chief teacher of a coun- |law expressly enjoins the performance of the whole 
ty,—for such the superintendent undoubtedly is. The duty, he, by accepting the office, contracts to perform 
existence of these or similar objections, should pre- it fully ; nor is there wrong to him in this event ; for 


vent an election by county conventions, when known. 


DUTIES OF THE OFFICE. 


if he deem the salary inadequate, he has the right to 
decline the office, and may thus protect himself. 


The indispensable duties of the office of County | No evasion or labor-saving expedient is to be tole- 


Superintendent, are of two classes: I. Those toward 
the directors and the schools of the county; II. Those 
toward the common school department. 

I. The duties toward directors and schools are :— 
1. The examination of teachers: This duty is to be 
performed for, and in the presence and to the satis- 
faction of, the directors, (Sec.41.) Hence, the ne- 
glect or refusal to examine the teachers of a district, 
after request and reasonable notice by the board, 
would of course be a violation of duty. So would be 
their examination, even in the districts, in such man- 
ner as to deprive the directors of as much opportu- 
nity of judging of the relative qualifications of the 
applicants, as may be consistent with the nature of 


rated here. The object of the law is, that each 
school shall be seen and visited, in operation—at 
work. Hence, the collecting together of the teach- 
ers of a township or larger district, and having them 
describe the condition of their schools,—however in- 
teresting as an exercise for teachers,—is no visitation 
of the schools, and is as much a neglect of the law, 
/as an entire failure to enter the bounds of the district 
| would be. 

These two duties of Superintendents,—examina- 
tion of the teachers in their proper districts, and 
visitation of the schools in the school houses,—are 
primary and of absolute obligation. They can neither 





be dispensed with by the consent of the electing con- 
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out forfeiture of office. Being the law, they are 
above all its officers. 


Il. The duties of the officer toward the common from 300 to 400 schools in charge. 
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vention, nor neglected or slighted by the officer, with-' being, probably, in the whole commonwealth, no 
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‘more laborious or responsible office, than that of a 
‘competent and faithful County Superintendent, with 
In such, the sa- 


school department, though sufficiently plain, are not lary should be equal to the average of that of the suc- 


all so fully defined as the class just named. They are : 


cessful members of the other learned professions. 


1. To obtain and forward to the department the | 4. A county with less than 100 schools. If the 
reports of the several districts in the county, in pro- | number be materially under 100, of course the whole 
per form and time, (sec. 23, par. 8, sec. 36 and sec. 42.) of the officer's time wili not be required, according 


2. To make an annual report of the condition of 


to the scale of duty above indicated. Still, such a 


the schools, and such other information as may be of salary should be allowed as will insure the faithful 


public interest, (Sec. 42.) 


}examination of the teachers, at least three visits to 


3. To distribute such forms and give effect to such each school of not less than half a day each—if a 
instructions in the county as shall be transmitted to whole day, so much the better,—and the holding of 


him, in order to promote the improvement and effi- 


ciency of the system, (Sec. 46, par. 4.) 


SALARY OF THE OFFICER, 


The compensation of the officer should be in pro- 


portion to the duration and quantity of his labor. 


The whole term of the office may be beneficially 
employed in the service and for the good of the com- 
mon school system, in a larger number of counties 


than is generally supposed ; as may thus be shown : 


1. A county with 100 schools. Here the average 


school term may be put at five months ; but as the dis- 


tricts commence and close their schools at different 
periods, there will be a visitation season for the Coun- 
ty Superintendent of say six months. In that 
time he should visit each school three times, and to 
do so must devote every school day to the work.— 
Then it will occupy another month, previously, to ex- 
amine the teachers and make the other necessary 
This will leave him five 
months, a part of which must be devoted to the pre- 
paration of his annual report, and the rest may be 
most beneficially and profitably devoted to the hold- 
ing of Teachers’ Drills and Institutes ;—an extra-of- 
ficial portion of duty always to be eucouraged, when 
it does not interfere with other specific and indispen- 
sable functions. It would therefore seem to be the 
truest economy on the part of the Directors to pay 
for the whole of the Superintendent’s time, in every 
county with not materially less than 100 schools. 

2. A county with 200 schools. 


preparatory arrangements. 


If the proper visit- 
ation and oversight of 100 schools require the whole 
time of the officer, it need not be stated that one with 
200 or more will leave none unemployed. The whole 
should therefore, here also, be paid for and secured; 
but as the labor and responsibility will be greater, 
the compensation should increase in a fair proportion. 

3. Counties with 300 and 400 schools. In these, 
though much less duty in the way of visitation will be 
“ practicable” than is desirable. yet the labor is more 
arduous than in the smaller counties, and the respon- 
sibility greater. Not only, therefore, should the 
whole of the officer's time be paid for, but the com- 
pensation should be greater in proportion than in the 
smaller and more easily administered counties ; there 


Institutes and Drills for the Teachers, in addition to 
the time allowed for collecting statistics and making 
the annual report. In counties of this class, from 
one-half to three-fourths of the officer's time should 
be secured, according to the number of the schools. 

In the matter of visitation by the County Super- 
intendent, the small counties, from the nature of the 
‘ease, have the advantage under the school law as it 
‘now stands ; and they should not forfeit it by parsi- 
If they do, it will be the most mistaken eco- 
‘nomy. Whereas, by the selection of an accomplish- 
‘ed teacher, and the devotion of his whole time to the 
improvement of their schools, they can derive incal- 


mony. 


‘culable benefit from a comparatively small outlay. 

| In the larger counties, shorter and fewer visits 
will of course only be practicable ;—say two to each 
school where there are 200, and one where there are 
300 and over. 

In the counties with fractional numbers between 
the round hundreds, when all the schools have been 
\inspected twice or once, as the case may be, and time 
still remains at the disposal of the officer, it should 
be appropriated to such schools as, on his former visit, 
seemed most to need those “ directions in the art of 
teaching and the method thereof” which it is his en- 
joined duty to impart. 

In conclusion, it may be said, that the qualifications 
for the office are quite as essential as the duties, of 
both classes, are imperative ; and that both are to be 
secured by a just and reasonable compensation. No 
brilliancy of genius nor degree of acquirement in some 
lother direction, will supply the one. No amount of 
‘effort or application of time in any different depart- 
ment of the system, or supposed better means for its 
improvement, will justify the neglect of the other. 
Neither here nor elsewhere, is expediency, law; nor 
parsimony, economy ; for, when there is an express 
statute, there is no safe rule of action, except that 
of compliance with its provisions, according to their 
obvious meaning and to their full extent. 

Hence, close attention to the requirements of the 
law, in selecting the officer, is the first duty of the 
county convention. And hence, also, no one should 
seek or accept the office without a willingness, as 
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well as the ability, to discharge all its duties “as the 
law directs.” 





— i o °¢ 
Official, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? 
HARRISBURG, APRIL, 1860. 
APPOINTMENT BY THE GOVERNOR, 


By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


Tuomas H. Burrowes, of the county of Lancaster, to 
be Superintendent of common schools, for three years from 
and after the first Monday in June, A. D., 1860. 





TO DIRECTORS. 

Election of County Superintendents.—The following are 
the provisions of the general school law of Sth May, 1854, 
with regard to the election of County Superintendents.— 
(See Com. 8. L. and D., page 19.) 

** Sec. 39. That the school directors of the several coun- 
ties of the commonwealth shall meet in convention, at 
“*the seat of justice of the proper county, on the first Mon- 
“day of June next, and on the first Monday of May, in 
‘each third year thereafter, and select viva voce, by a ma- 
“jority of the whole number of directors present, one 
** person of literary and scientific acquirements, and of skill 
“and erperience in the art of teaching, as County Superin- 
**tendent for the three succeeding school years; and the 
**school directors, or a majority of them, in such conven- 
**tion, shall determine the amount of compensation for the 
**County Superintendent, which said compensation shall 
“be paid by the Superintendent of Common Schools, by 
**his warrant drawn upon the State Treasurer, in half 
“yearly instalments, if desired,{and shall be deducted 
** from the amount of the State appropriation to be paid to 
**the several school districts for said county ].” 

** Sec. 40. That it shall be the duty of the president and 
“secretary of the triennial convention of directors, to 
“certify to the Superintendent of common schools, the 


** name and post office address of the person elected County | 
** Superintendent, in pursuance of the provisions of this | 


“act, and those of all the other candidates who received 
** votes, together with the amount of compensation fixed 
“upon by said convention. Upon the receipt of such cer- 
‘*tificate, if no valid objection be made, the Superinten- 
**dent of common schools shall commission the person so 
“elected, for the term of three years; but if objection be 
**made, within thirty days, to the issuing of such commis- 
** sion, the Superintendent of common schools may require 
**such evidence, under oath or affirmation, in regard to 
** the election or qualifications of the person elected County 
“Superintendent, as he shall deem necessary, and shall 
**then issue his commission to the person properly quali- 
“fied, who shall have received the highest number of 
** votes.” 

The qualifications for this office are very clearly stated 
in the 39th section of the law, above quoted, and directors 
need have no doubt on that point. Their attention is ear- 
nestly called to the official suggestions upon the subject, 
which were published in the last No. (March) of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal. It might be well for the re- 
spective conventions to have that article read by the Secre- 
tary, before proceeding to the election of a Superinten- 
dent. 

The statement officially made in the last number of the 
School Journal, page 262, is here repeated and reaffirmed, 
that the compensation of County Superintendents has al- 
ways been paid out of the general fund, and not out of the 
appropriation set apart to the several school districts of 
the particular county. 

This practice was adopted in 1854,—the last two lines of 
the school law being then pronounced incompatible with 
the general principles of the act;—has uniformly been 
adhered to ever since; and has repeatedly been sanc- 
tioned by the Legislature. 

In 1853, the school appropriation was $200,000 ; in 1854 
it was fixed at $230,000; in 1857 it was increased to 
$280,000 ; and in 1859 a slight advance was made upon 
that sum, by the disposition made of the expenses of the 
Department. By the Act of April 3d, 1860, the appropria- 


tion for the coming year was fixed at $280,000. 
During the session of the Legislature that has just clos- 
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ed, an amendment to the appropriation bill was offered to 
fix the compensation of County Superintendents according 
to the following schedule, viz: 

$5. for each school in the county, not exceeding the 
‘number of 100 schools ; $3. for each school over 100 and 
not exceeding 200; $2. for each school over 200 and not 
exceeding 300: $1.50 for each school over 300 and not 
exceeding 400, and $1. foreach school over 400. No coun- 
ty to have a less salary than $300, except Forest coun- 
ty, which was to be $200. 

Although the amendment was lost by an unfortunate 
combination of circumstances, in the last moments of the 
session, yet it may serve as a suggestive guide to Direc- 
tors when they come to vote in convention. The follow- 
ing statement exhibits: Ist. The annual compensation now 
paid to County Superintendents; 2d. The number of 
schools in each county; and 3d. The salaries as they 
would have been fixed by the schedule above referred to, 
if it had been adopted: 








Counties. Salaries now No. of Proposed 

Paid. Schools. Salaries. 

Adams, $400 00 141 $623 00 

' Allegheny, 1000 00 476 1226 00 
Armstrong, 800 00 207 S14 00 

Beaver, 350 00 154 662 00 

Bedford, 500 00 176 728 00 

Berks, 1200 00 413 1163 00 

Blair, 600 60 130 590 00 

Bradford, 1000 00 353 1079 50 

| Bucks, 1000 00 234 S68 00 
Butler, 300 00 202 804 00 

Cambria, 800 00 137 611 00 

Carbon, 400 00 $7 435 00 

Centre, 800 00 160 6S0 00 

Chester, 1000 00 303 1004 50 

Clarion, 300 00 159 677 00 

| Clearfield, 600 00 126 578 00 
| Clinton, 600 00 59 445 00 
| Columbia, 666 66 152 656 00 
| Crawford, 600 00 331 1046 50 
Cumberland, 600 00 189 767 00 

Dauphin, 800 00 197 791 00 

Delaware, 500 00 89 445 00 

EIk, 400 00 40 300 00 

Erie, 800 00 281 862 00 

| Fayette, 500 00 202 804 00 
Forest, 200 09 7 200 00 

| Franklin, 500 00 208 S16 60 
| Fulton. 200 00 54 300 00 
| Greene, 469 00 151 653 00 
| Huntingdon, 600 00 167 701 00 
| Indiana, 650 00 210 $20 00 
Jefferson, 500 09 116 548 00 
Juniata. 500 00 91 455 00 
| Lancaster, 1500 00 448 1198 00 
| Lawrence, 500 00 135 605 00 
Lebanon, 760 00 149 647 00 

Lehigh, 500 00 183 749 00 

Luzerne, 800 00 360 1090 00 

Lycoming, 300 00 206 812 00 

M’ Kean, 250 00 73 365 00 
Mercer, 600 00 237 374 00 

Mifflin, 600 00 90 450 00 

Monroe, 500 00 122 566 00 

Montgomery, 900 00 249 $98 00 

Montour, 500 00 62 310 00 

Northampton, 600 00 200 $00 00 

| Northumberland, 400 00 119 557 00 
| Perry, 400 00 151 653 00 
| Pike, 100 00 43 300 00 
| Potter, 300 00 94 470 00 
SchuyIkill, 1000 00 240 S80 00 
Snyder, 500 00 96 480 00 

Somerset, 475 00 182 746 00 

Sullivan 300 00 49 300 00 

Susquehanna, 600 00 250 900 00 

Tioga, 900 00 227 $54 00 

Union, 600 00 74 370 00 

Venango, 500 00 179 737 00 

Washington, S00 00 266 932 00 

Warren, 600 00 148 644 00 

Wayne, 1000 00 163 689 00 

Westmoreland, 800 00 272 944 00 

Wyoming, 150 00 59 300 00 

York, 1000 00 327 1040 50 
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mined in every county by the number of schools. But the 
graduated list given above is more fair and equitable, 
taken altogether, than any yetadopted. But while it does 
justice to such large and difficult counties as Luzerne, 
Susquehanna, Lycoming, Butler, Allegheny, &c., it does 
not do justice to Potter, Clinton, and some other smaller 
counties. {The directors, in convention, however, can 
make such calculations or vote such salaries as will do 
justice in every instance. 

It is hoped that fair, just and adequate salaries will be 
voted to County Superintendents in the coming May con- 
ventions, and good men elected who can and will earn 
them. The public expect it; the interests of the school 
system require it; and Directors will magnify their im- 


portant office, and justify the large discretion and grave | 


responsibility the law devolves upon them in this regard, 
by adopting a wise, judicious and liberal policy on the 7th 
day of May. 

During the ensuing term of the County Superintendency, 
the full duties of the office must be performed in every 
county, without regard to the salary, and it is well for 
candidates to know that fact in advance. In answer to 
inquiries which have been received at the Department, it 
is proper to state, that the one inevitable effect of a suc- 
cessful attempt, on the part ofthe convention in any county, 
to vote down the salary to a low figure, so as to prevent 
the acceptance of the office by competent men, would be 


to place it out of the power of the in-coming State Super- | 


intendent, to pay the State appropriation to the districts of 
the county thus violating the purposes and requirements 
of the law. 

The salaries and expenses of the School Department are 
now very properly provided for in a separate section of 
the general gppropriation bill, in the same way as the 
other departments of the government, and do not come out 
of the school fund, as was formerly the case. 

For the satisfaction and relief of tax-payers, the state- 


ment should be made, that the total amount of the appro- | 


priations for all purposes, by the Legislature, is a large 
decrease irom former years. 


Certificate of Election.—The following is the form of cer- 
tificate of election to be made out, and mailed to the School 
Department. (See C. S. L. & D. page 115.) 

To the State Superintendent of Common Schools: 

Str:—The undersigned, President and Secretary of the 
tri-ennial Convention of School Directors of............ 
county, convened according to law at the county seat, on 
Monday, the........day of May, 1860, do hereby certify 
A eee re ; Whose post office is.............. . 
was selected, viva voce, by a majority of the whole number 
of Directors present, as County Superintendent for the 
three succeeding school years; and also, that the amount 
of compensation for the County Superintendent, was fixed 
by said Convention atthe sum of...... dollars ($...... ) 
per annum. 

They further certify, that the whole number of Directors 


present was........ , of whom......... voted for the said 
Sen eer re SONG THOR scs es ikes cane s; Whose post 
office address is............ > Teceived........ votes ; and 
bcc ceecceeees++ey Whose post office address is.......... ‘ 
received. .. votes, 
So, ee te Pree , this....day of May, A. D. 1860. 
Bie ccncancnlnan Peer » President. 
ng eae .D. .5 Secretary. 


Qualifications of paid school Officers.—The following is an 
extract from the Sth section of the 6th article of the Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania. 

**No member of Congress from this State, or any person 
** holding or exercising any office or appointment of trust 
** or profit, under the United States, shall at the same time 
‘** hoid or exercise any office in this State, to which a sal- 
** ary is, or perquisites are, by law, annexed.”’ 

Services of Directors.—It has been suggested that faith- 
ful school directors are entitled to credit for the suc- 
cess of the school system, as well as County Superin- 
tendents. This is unquestionably true, and no one has 
ever doubted it. 
bone of the system, and their self-sacrificing services have 
not been forgotten or overlooked. In discussing the local 
Statistics, the State Superintendent, in his last report, page 
10, holds out the following language with regard to the 
progressive districts : 
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The Boards of Directors are the back- | 
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“That the school houses should be comfortable, uni- 
** formity of text-books established, and the schools regu- 
** larly visited in so many districts, indicates an amount 
** of patriotic zeal and fidelity to duty, in this most import- 
‘Sant office of School Director, that dry figures can but 
** faintly represent, and that merits the most earnest and 
| ** hearty commendation.”’ 





TO TEACHERS. 

The County Certificate-—The county certificates which 
have been issued, will not expire with the term of office 
of the Superintendents who issued them, but will remain 
| good, permanently, unless properly annulled for cause, un- 
der the 41st section of the school law. 


Teacher’s Month.—No. 390 of the C. 8. L. & D., was not 
intended to regulate the Teacher’s Month, so much as it 
| Was to break up if possible, and so far as possible, the in- 
jurious practice of keeping the schools open on Saturday. 
To do this, the current calendar month, with the Saturdays 
and Sundays omitted, was the most convenient and sensi- 
ble adjustment of the teaching time for all parties concerned. 
Pecuniarily, it makes comparatively little difference wheth- 
er twenty, twenty-two, or twenty-four days be taken fora 
|month, for the contracting parties can arrange the compen- 
sation to the amount of service to be rendered. But it does 
make a vast difference to the pupils, whether they shall be 
confined in school on Saturday or not. The argument on 
this point has already been officially presented, and need not 
be here repeated. Itis a satisfaction to know, that the com- 
mon sense and sober judgment of directors in all parts of 
the State, has recogrized the force of the principle, and ex- 
tensively adopted the suggestion, to the great relief and 
| gratification of the school children of their districts. Judi- 
cious and fair-minded teachers, also, have appreciated and 
‘adhered in good faith to the policy thus recommended. 


} But the Superintendent learns, with regret, that in repea- 
ted instances, in some parts of the State, some teachers who 
;appear to be more sharp and selfish, than prudent and sa- 
| gacious, have taken upon themselves to regard the minimum 
|number of twenty or twenty-two days, for the school month, 
| without regard to the reason for the rule, and then teach 
right on at that rate, six days in the week, Saturdays and 
all, until their required term of school is up. This sharp 
practice is an imposition upon their pupils, and a virtual 
fraud upon the district; and in every such instance, direc- 
|tors should dismiss the teacher, or withhold the wages, un- 
til this wrongful practice is coriected, and teachers evince a 
willingness to be more honest and just in fulfilling their pro- 
fessionalengagements. ‘The schools are established for the 
benefit of the pupils, not the convenience of teachers ; and 
if any of the latter are not willing to pursue thei: high and 
lresponsible vocation, in the proper spirit and actuated by 
| right motives, the sooner they are supplanted by those more 
worthy, the better. 

If the directors of the several counties would but agree 
|upon these two things: Ist. To pay teachers according to 
|the grade of their certificates, with an additional sum when 
|the schools are large; and 2d. Forbid the schools to be open 
‘on Saturday,—sll the trouble that has sprung up on this sub- 

ject, would disappear at once. 





Original Communications, 


NEW SCHOOL HOUSES IN CAMBRIA. 

Dr. Burrowes :—In a late “‘ Journal” | observ- 
ed a notice, requesting a report from each county 
of the number of new school houses. In compli- 
}ance, I subjoin a list of all the new school houses 
built since 1854, 

Allegheny District.—One double school house 
jat Gallitzen, the two rooms being opposite. 
Blacklick Distriet.—One school house at Belsana. 
their houses being 


Cambria District.—None, 
good, 
Carroll Twp. District.—'Twelve new and good 
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regular survey. 

Carrollton Bor.—One two-story school house with 
two large rooms. 

Chest District. —One new school house in place 
of one burned down. 

Chess Springs Bor.—One new two-story school 
house with two good rooms. 

Clearfield District.—One new and elegant double 
school house, at St. Augustine, the rooms being 
opposite and well seated with short desks, 

Conemaugh Bor.—One large new school house ; 
will hold one hundred pupils ;—in lieu of one blown 
down. 

Conemaugh Twp.—One new school house, built 
last summer. 

Croyle Twp.—No new schooi houses, the Dis- 
trict being new. 

Ebensburg Bor.—A new two-story brick school 
house, worth $4,500, designed and used as a “ Union 
school.” 

Jackson Twp.—None, their houses being mid- 
dling good. 

J ohnstown.— One two-story brick building, worth 


$5,500, designed and used as a “ Union school.” — 


Also, in course of erection, one frame building, two 
stories high, two rooms, worth $1600. 

Loretto Bor.—One frame school house, which 
will seat 50 pupils. 

Munster.—None. 
good. 

Millville Bor.—Two new houses, one seated with 
cherry desks, The other well seated. 

Richland.—Two new school house, one quite 
good. 

Sammitville.—One new house, two-story, at Jef- 
ferson. 

Sammertville Bor.—None. They had one, almost 
new, burned down. 

Susquehanna.—None; but their houses are com- 
fortable frames. 


Their houses are not very 


Taylor Twp.—Two new, frame, excellent houses. 

Washington Twp.—None; but have some good 
frames. 

White Twp.—Two new frames, neat and elegant. 
houses. 

Yoder Twp.—Two new houses; one built in 
place of one burned down last winter. 


S. B. McCormick. 
Jan. 1860. 





SCHOOL HOUSES IN BRADFORD. 
Not the least important of the evidences of im- 
provement, in the cause of education in Bradford 
county, is the fact, that the citizens of the several 


districts have erected, during the past year, several | 


good and convenient school houses ; and these have 


generally been built by taxation. There are but 


few townships in the county, in which there have 
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the past year and a half, or two years, unless the 
township was comfortably supplied with them pre- 
\viously. Some of the districts, it is true, are en- 
tirely without convenient school houses; and, as 
‘yet, directors do not feel willing to risk their popu- 
larity, by levying a “ building tax.” Still, even in 
‘these localities, the strong prejudice against sucha 
\tax, is growing less, and ere long, we can reason- 
‘ably hope, that the county will be supplied with at 
jleast comfortable, if not elegant buildings, for the 
jaccommodation of those who wish to attend school. 
| The houses that have been erected lately, are 
/upon a better plan than those formerly built. Hspe- 
icially is this true in regard to the internal arrange- 
ments and the seating, as well asin the amount of 
“blackboard” or “black wall,’ which is supplied for 
}the use of the pupils. A few years since there were 
‘but few houses in the county, comparatively, in 
which was to be found even a small, poor “ black- 
board,” and still less, if indeed there were any, with 
‘good ones. Now there are but very few school 
houses, be they ever so poor, where a blackboard of 
‘some kind cannot be found, 

| It is presumed that the former Superintendent, 
\when he made his first visitation around the county, 
|found but very few, if any good ones. Neither did 
he find many teachers who understood their use, 
land the importance of having them frequently 
brought into requisition, Now, hardly a teacher 
lis to be found, who is willing to attempt to teach 
janything, from the alphabet to Algabra, without 
‘the use of the * blackboard,” 

| [ will not specify any particular townships that 
have done well in this respect, for it is not my ob- 
ject to point out particular cases, but to state gen- 
eral facts, which go to show that the cause of pop- 
‘ular education, and the great policy of our school 





isystem, are gaining more and more the favor of the 


people in this section of the State. There appears 
tobe a very general feeling, that the more nearly the 
| whole law is carried out, the more acceptable will 
‘it be to the people; and the more convenient and 
‘comfortable the new school houses are made, the 
better will the people be satisfied with them. 

It is to be regretted, that there are a few to which 
'these last remarks are not applicable. Some are for 
using the law so far as it suits their particular views 
of convenience, &c., and then they are for discard- 
‘ing that part which does not suit them; still this 
class is but small, and is growing less. We are, on 
the whole, going forward in the good cause of uni- 





versal free education. X. 
Towanda, Feb, 1860. 


ADVERB OR ADJECTIVE? 
Mr. Epiror :—I propose to reply to some of Mr. 
Lamborn’s questions, in his article published in the 





last number of the Journal. 
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‘Grammarians \ Ghingres both as to the question, | verbs. Examples 4, 13 and 14, and numerous 
whether an adjective or an adverb should be used i in| other examples, both in prose and poetry, as, 

such examples as he gives, and also, as to the word | “ From out the trees the Sabbath bell 

qualified, where an adjective is used. Authors | Rings cheerful, far and wide.” 

generally agree, however, that an adjective should) These examples are all sustained by good usage, 

be used in such cases, because the state or condi- and are in accordance with the genius of our lan- 

tion of the subject, and not the manner of the act, | | guage, and, consequently, are correct. From the 

is indicated by the word following the verb. foregoing remarks and examples, we may conclude : 
As preliminary to some remarks which I wish to, Ist. That adjectives may be used as adverbs in 

make, I will give the opinions of different authors, poetry by enallage. 

as to what word is qualified by the adjective. I 2d. Where the quality, state, or condition of the 

will also give some of the examples, under each| subject is changed by the action expressed by the 

author, and, since the examples are frequently simi-| verb, an adjective must be used. 3, 5, and 7, are 

lar, I will give all of them at once, numbering them | undoubted examples of this kind, and the adjectives 

for reference. appear to modify the verb, as well as express a 


2. The Condition or quality of the subject. 
4. 3d. When the quality of the action alone is indi- 
cated, an adjective should be used. As, she reads 
oud. Julia speaks low. 

The statement that actions possess qualities, may 
be open to objection; but it seems to me that the 
‘examples given under this head, cannot be satis- 


” 


Exzamples.—1. The fruit tastes Jitter. 
wind blows cold. 3. The door is painted green. 
Down feels soft. 5. Clay burns white. 6. John is 
tall. 7. The bread was baked brown. 8. Heaven 
opened wide her everlasting gates. 9. Children let) 
loose from school. 10. Men grew o/d in camps. | 
11. Iam glad that the door is made wide. 12. 1 
feel bed. 13. She reads loud. 14. Let us write factorily disposed of, in any other way. They are 
slow and exact. 15. The rose smells sweet. pmes adjectives used by enallage for adverbs; be- 

Remarks by different authors. Butuioys. Ap Cause, if we change them to adverbs,—/oudly and 
adjective in the predicate sometimes qualifies eet selne Sone: met mppanr te he the mage, 
subject, not considered simply as a substantive, but safieo psa ae, > ee 
as a substantive affected by the action of the con- Ihere may be some difference of opinion as to 
necting verb, which in that case may be regarded| ‘he classification of some of the preceding exam- 


l hether th » under Ist, 2d, or 3d class. 
a. astrengthened or modified copula. Examples, ‘erubaumrdage qcteugan 6, or 34 ales 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 | In examples of this class: “ Down feels smooth,” 


'“ The apple tastes sweet,” it cannot be said that 
“ > > 
S. S. Greex.— An adjective may be used as an! ,the nouns are affected by the verbs, nor that the 


adverb or adverbially, when in the predicate it ex- |noun alone is modified by the adjective; for smells 


presses & quality walem the subject acquires by, | sweet and is sweet, are not exactly equivalent: if 


means of an action.” Example 7 , F 
=e : ones | they are, then since smells sweet and is sweet, mean 


W. H. Wetts.—‘ A adjective may be used to! the same thing; therefore, smells sweet and tastes 
express an attribute or quality, which results from, sweet, are equivalent, which is absurd. 
the action of the verb with which it is connected.! An object may smell sweet, and not taste sweet. 
Adjectives of this description relate both to the) The apple has a sweet taste, or the taste of the 
verb and tothe noun or pronoun, and may be called’ apple is sweet, gives the sense of the expression 
adverbial adjectives.” Examples 3, 5, 6, 8, 9 and) | better than “ The apple is sweet.” Such snmaalies 
10. | belong rather to a fourth class,—in which, accord- 

Gootp Brown.—‘‘ When an adjective follows a ing to A. H. Weld, “ adjectives are used to modify 
finite verb, and is not followed by a noun, it gene-| the action of a verb, and (also to modify) its sub- 


rally relates to its subject.” Example 11. ject. “Adjectives frequently follow those verbs for 
3. W. Crark.— Adjectives in predication should | Which the verb “be” might be substituted.” 
not take the adverbial form.” Examples 1 and 12. | 1 cannot say that Mr. Lamborn ought to be 


“Generally the adjective form is used when the| satisfied with my explanation, but | have tried to 
word expresses the result of the action of the verb) give such an explanation as would be satisfactory, 
upon its subject.” Examples 3 and 8. j}and if I have failed, I cannot help it. I intended 


A. H. Weitv.—* Adjectives are used to modify | *° notice some other parts of his article, but this 


the action of a verb and its subject.” Examples 2 communication is already longer than it ought to 
and 6. ‘“ Adjectives of this kind frequently follow | be, 
those verbs for which the verb be might be substi-| 
tuted.” Examples 1 and 15. | ee caeetnite 

B. Frazer.—* Qualities may be predicated of 7 TO MR. DEANS. 
actions; hence adjectives sometimes belong to! The point is made quite clear, sir. Your answer 


and therefore, I will bring it to a close. 
J. P. Suerman. 


Pottsville, Feb. 1860. 
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is satisfactory. The question is answered in exact 
accordance with the principles advocated by me;— 
that when quality is indicated, an adjective should 
be used, and when manner is indicated, an adverb. 
This I suppose to be the meaning of your lan- 
guage,—that an attribute can never be an adverb, 
and consequeutly—* The rose smells sweet,” “ The 
apple looks good,” and “ The blots look shocking,” 
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| But “The man feels bad,”—“The bell sounds sweet,” 
—‘The apple tastes good,” and “It tastes good,” 
being in the same catalogue, we might reasonably 
suppose that this author indirectly discountenances 
the principle; yet-—* The apple looks good,” and “It 
tastes good’’ are as correct sentences, under the 
principle spoken of, as any ever written. 

Goold Brown’s, Lindley Murray’s, Bullion’s, and 





which are examples of “ tucorrect sentences,” in some | some other text-books, sanction ‘‘He feels bad,” 
of our text-books, are correcr. The sentence, |‘ 'The bell sounds sweet;” although according to 
“He feels badly,” is merely an exception,—whose /Mr. Deans’ theory, the one may le feeling badly and 
correctness depends altogether upon the quality or! the other sounding sweetly. Good authority sanc- 
manner predicated by the sentence,—i. e. whether tions even such sentences as “To read loud,” “To 


“ feels” is a copulative verb or a simple predicate,— 
and one which may furnish food for quibbling critics 
te display their skill. Having established the true 


rinciple, (to whicn I should never have thought of | 
Pp p g 


raising an objection, but for the quibbling of some 


of our modern critics,) we may well afford to “ agree 


’ 


to disagree” respecting an anomalous sentence. 


Whether the word “ feels” in the above sentence | 


is a copula, or the full predicate, it is evident that 
it has a different meaning from that of the word 
“feels” in the sentence, “ He feels the} velvet smooth- 
fy,” which is plainly the predicate, and also in the 
sentence, “ The velvet feels smooth; which is plainly 
acopula. It seems to be also different from ‘/ze/s,” 
in the sentence “ /le feels warm.” 

It is not necessary here to discuss these points, 
—they are plain; but respecting the exact indica- 
tuon of the word “feels,” in the sentence “ He feels 
badly,” there may easily be different opinions. In 


the sentence “ 7he rose smells sweet.” “ sweet” has 


less the nature of an attribute of the subject, than | 


“tastes,” in the sentence “ The apple tastes sweet.”— 


Yet the true principle being established, we may | 


heave the disputed points to the critics. If the 


read slow,’ &c. But examples do not settie the 
question, “The man feels bad” may be disputed 
as well as, * The bell sounds sweet,” and even “The 
rose smells sweet,” without effecting the principle; 
for, the man may not be bad, nor the rose nor the 
bell sweet,—although I do not doubt their correct- 
ness: but when accomplished teachers write such 
language as—‘‘ The flowers grow vigorously, smell 
| fragrantly, and look tastefully,” an humble teacher 
/may ask—under which system, adjective or adverb ? 
| One or two mistakes occurred in my last article, 
some of which were my own: I think the printer 
|will have to fathersome. The powerful magnifying 
telescope, of course should be, powerfully magnifying 
|microscope. Iam accountable for the telescope, but 
‘upon the printer I charge the “powerful.” There 
are several other mistakes in the same paragraph, 
made by,—the writer, perhaps,—such as, that a 
body may be divided to nothing, when the contrary 
is meant. 

I hope to soon hear from others respecting the 


grammar question. E. Lampory, 
West Lampeter, Lan. co., March, 1860. 


| OUR NEW TOOLS AND HOW THEY ARE USED. 


saanner of feeling is to be indicated, an adverb is; Mp. Eprror:—Since the lines have fallen to us 
certainly required ; if a quality is indicated, an ad-| jin a pleasant place, and we are kept well supplied 
jective. The man who feels badly, need not be a’ with the helps for teaching,—which are helps—there 
bad man, nor feel to be a bad man; yet the feeling | is a pleasure, and perhaps, a sort of pride, in an- 
may be—bad, or, would you say, badly? In the! swering various questions from professional brethren 
sentence “ The rose smells sweet,” it is not the rose, | and sisters,—as to how we like this or that text-book, 
but its fragrance which is sweet. ‘what outline maps we prefer, whose system of wri- 
But, the point of my question is not the discus-|ting suits us, what are the most useful apparatus 
sion of the correctness of certain sentences; it is|for a school, &c., &c.,—without number. 
te inquire whether a long established principle is} All this is but preface to a more public answer 
still to be the teacher's guide, or whether the non-| than we are wont to make, regarding some new tools 
committal-isms of some of our modern text-books|lately introduced into our primary department. 
are to be worth anything. These are the Boston Primary School Tablets, and 
Green's analysis says: “ Avoid the use of the! consist of ten cards, giving twenty sides of suitable 
wdiverb when the quality of an object, and not the/exercises. “ But how do you use them?” say all 
manner of an action, is to be expressed; as, “The |that class, who have a habit of reading the last 
apple tastes sweet,” not sweetly. Yet under the head | page of a novel first. 
of “sentences to be corrected,” in the same book,| Well, call out aclass of A B C-darians, and place 





we find—* That looks good,” and “'The rose smells ithe alphabet card in full view. Then, pointing to 
weet.” Another text-book says, “ The blotted page | the letter O, let all who can tell its name raise the 
jooks shocking,” is incorrect: it should be shockingly. |hand ; designate one to give it ;—all who think he 
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named it wrong may raise the hand; then decide 
for the class whether the right name was given.— 
Next, we ask all who can make such a letter to raise 
the hand; let one make it on the board, or all on 
their slates, if these are used in recitation. Then, 
all the class may give its sound together, after the 
teacher. Give its long sound O; then its short 
sound 0. Now, we'll point to X ; get its name ; fix 
the attention of the class on it till it cannot be for- 
gotten, by letting different pupils name it, point it 
out, make it on the board or on slates. Give its 
sound ks. Now, revert to O, asking how many 
can point it out on the card; let one do it, and ano- 
ther make it on the board. Do the same with X; 
put them together on the board, thus, OX; pro- 
nounce the word; let the class pronounce it; ana- 
lyze its sounds; then ask how many know what an 
OX is, and get the class well interested in talking 
about an ox. Make a picture of one, or let one of 
the pupils, on the board ; write under this the name 
OX ; let them pronounce the letters, ox; point to 
the picture and let them pronounce that too, by the 
same name. 

Two letters are now learned, and a meaning is 
given them. All the class may bring on their slates, 
to the next recitation, the word OX, and the pic- 
ture, both made as nicely as possible, and both thus 
well learned. This will make busy fingers and inter- 
ested minds for some hours. 

At next recitation we teach B,—after thoroughly 
reviewing O and X; then combine B-O-X ; make 
the picture ; let the children make on the slates, to 
bring to next recitation both ox and box, in picture 
and in print ; putting an ox on a box, one in a box, 
and combining them variously. Thus we proceed, 
referring constantly to the card, beginning and 
ending with it, and keeping it in sight afterwards 
for amodel. Pupils using the Boston Primary 
Slate No. 1, have a copy of similar letters on the 
slate frame. But enough for our model of alpha- 
bet teaching. 

We have also a pleasant class of older pupils, , 
and for an exercise with them will use the Draw- 
ing cards. Pointing out the parallel lines, we de- 
fine and describe them, have them made on the slate, | 
with some not parallel, on the board; we inquire | 
if those are parallel lines ; if not, why not; till just | 


‘letters have not, are to raise the hand. 


the plane geometrical figures. Curves follow 
next, and then curved figures of various kinds,— 
combinations of curves, lines and angles, as far as 
the ingenuity of pupils will go in making common 
objects, and including geometrical forms. These 
last we illustrate by the actual model, as a cone, 
pyramid, sphere, cube, &c. A certain number of 
these are given as a /esson, to be carefully drawn on 
the slates and brought to the next recitation. The 
slate has ever been our great instrument in teach- 
ing and keeping busy little children. Holbrook’s 
Drawing Slates and the Boston Primary Slates, 
prove just the thing forsuch use. Suchis the fact, 
at all events, and we like to speak a good word for 
good things. 

A writing exercise claims attention, and another 
class need a different card. This has a superior 
set of capitals, and the elements which combined, 
make every letter; and on the reverse side are the 
small letters and their elements. After a prelimi- 
nary muscular exercise, we take, perhaps, the let- 
ter B, and get from the class the various clements 
which compose it. Then let each pupil make a 
letter as nearly like the copy on the card as possi- 
ble. This we scrutinize, by passing round the class, 
examining each slate, in silence; then on the board 
we make the same letter, having one of the most 
common faults noticed on the slate, somewhat ex- 
aggerated, and call the class to point out wherein 
it is inferior to the copy; then what clement is im- 
perfect ; and all see how slight an error mars the 


beautiful symmetry necessary to a good letter.— 


The eye and taste being now instructed, each pupil 
is directed to examine the letter he has made, to 
see if it has this particular failing, and all whose 
The class 
are surprised to see how many have a letter marred 
by so simple an imperfection ; and those who plead 
guilty, will be careful on that point for the future. 


| We expose another fault as publicly, by the same 
‘process, after allowing a liberal practice on the 


slate for the correction of the first ; and after that, 


'a third, asking all to be able to make good B's at 


the next recitation; and the amount of slate prac- 
tice visible for the rest of the day, and the frequent 
scrutiny of the card, insure a commendable pro- 
gress. 


| y ’ P naraca ¢ oo . 
before the interest in these flags, we put two lines | There are yet several cards to use, but our story 
together at right angles, and beginning with asober |18 already long ; and, must we confess, wait im- 

: i , imaryv Se } annal eave cai ell 
remark about those two parallel lines, lead the class | Patiently for the Primary School Manual, preparing 
an exciting chase through the various angles and for the Primary schools of Boston, from which we 

5 . , . P 
corners, constantly referring to the card for a per. ;©Xpect to learn, After this is digested, Mr. Kdi- 
fect example, but never confining the attention too | tT You may receive another letter from 
closely to it; using slates and blackboard with all | March, 1800. EXPERIENOR. 


freedom, and often testing their memory on the dif. | THOUGHTS ON THE INSTRUCTION OF GERMAN 
ferent names. | CHILDREN IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 
Then, out of parallel lines we make gates and; An absence of nearly twelve years from this 


bars ; by combining angles we make houses, and county, prepared me to find, on my return, much 
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change and many improvements, and it affords me 
no little gratification to see unmistakable signs of 
progression on every side. There is, however, one 
object to which my attention was directed, in con- 
templating her onward march ;—on which, as it is 
inseparably connected with future prosperity, | may 
be permitted to offer for consideration some thoughts 
which a careful observation of the subject has sug- 
gested. With no desire to detract from the meed 
of praise justly due to that worthy class of men, 
the educators of the youth of our country, I can- 
not refrain from expressing my earnest conviction, 
that their modus operandi, is, in one respect, but 
ill-adapted to the wants of a large number of the 
pupils committed to their charge. 

I have observed that in a great many of the 
school districts of our county, the majority of pu- 








pils sent to be educated, possess but a very slender | 


knowledge of the English language, and some none 
whatever. The German, or rather a corruption of 
German, is the family language,—the language to 
which their infant lips first gave utterance,—the 
language used to give expression to their thoughts, 
—which embodies ali their ideas. 
language us the vehicle of their thoughts, they are 
sent to be educated, where a language foreign to 
them is made the means of the transmission and 
evolution of ideas. 

On visiting one of the public schools in my own 
locality, I found the pupils well drilled in the usual 
routine, of what I consider at best, but a mechani- 
cal education ;—trained to parse English sentences 
correctly, analyze them methodically, tell the situa- 
tion of countries, their boundaries and geographical 
position, &c. Yet lameotably deficient in ability 


to give, in their family language, or in any language, | 


an intelligent idea of the subjects in which they 
had been engaged. or even to tell the meaning of 
the simplest English words. 
ticability of requiring the pupils to translate the 
English into their own language, as likely to be at- 
but the 
school being under the immediate charge of aboard 


I suggested the prac- 


tended with more satisfactory results ; 


of directors, by whom the teacher must be guided 
in his plan of instruction, and not feeling himself 
at liberty to act on my suggestion, | was unable to 
test the practicability of my plan. 

In a subsequent conversation with one of our 


leading educators—the Principal of the Palmyra 


Academy in this county,—I found that he has in 
successful operation, a class conducted on this plan, 
and the result has satisfied his most sanguine ex- 
pectations, 
nacular, any language, is indispensable to our know- 
ledge of that language. We may be taught the 


Our ability to translate into the ver- 


German alphabet, read the German authors, ana- 
lyze German sentences ; but what knowledge have 
we of the subject-matter of the German authors, if 


With such a’ 


we are unable to translate them? and thus with 
other languages. Pupils with no knowledge of the 
English language gotoschool. English text-books 
are placed in their hands; commencing with the 
alphabet, they proceed to the spelling-book, me- 
chanically name the letters and pronounce the words. 
Then follows the Reader, which is used not to im- 
part ideas or enlarge information, but to pronounce 
words of whose meaning they know nothing. 


Now, as the successful educator’s province is the 
communication or rather the development of ideas, 
—is such a system suited to either of these purpo- 
ses? And is it not indispensable to our knowledge 
of any language, foreign to us, that we translate it 
into our own language? This corruption of the 
German,—*‘the Pennsylvania dutch,” may be said to 
be, toa large number of pupils, their own language, 
—the conduit pipe through which their knowledge 
must pass, until it is superceded by another. The 
‘substitution of another, and that the English lan- 
guage, is the work of our teachers, if we would keep 
pace with the times in the grand march of intellect. 
But the present system, by instructing or educa- 
ting, (if that term is preferable. ) in neither, causes 
us to fall considerably below the average standard 
in general intelligence. 

A writer in the Dollar Weekly,—a Philadelphia 
paper,—contrasting those portions of Pennsylvania 
which virtually possess no language, with other por- 
tions, places us 100 per cent. behind the age, in 
general intelligence, If this be so, toywhat is it to 
be attributed? The Pennsylvania Germans cer- 
tainly possess enough of the progressive elements 
in other respects, as testified by the high state of 
perfection to which they have brought agriculture, 
and their success in developing the material resour- 
ces of the State, which places them in the foremost 
rank of progressionists. I doubt, however, whether 
the present Pennsylvania German of 20, is superior 
in general intelligence to him of 60; and this may 
be attributable to the cause I have named: learn- 

ing without knowing. 


I have been led to these reflections by observing 
_the laudable interest now manifested in the common 
school system, as testify the numerous educational 
‘pamphlets and periodicals which come to us, re- 
|plete with information on every imaginable subject 
‘connected with education; but in which I have in 
vain sought for any hints or suggestions, as to the 
best method of teaching the English language to 
childrer, whose mother tongue is the Pennsylvania 
I trust, therefore, that these remarks 
may lead some gentleman more immediately con- 
‘nected with the subject of education, to give it his 
attention, and devise some plan better adapted to 
the wants and peculiarities of German pupils than 
‘now in general use, P. W. Matonr, 
| Cornwall, Lebanon co., March, 1860. 
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Edueutional Soricties, 


LANCASTER COUNTY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 











The regular semi-annual meeting of this Association, | 


will be be held in the Female High School building, Lan- 
caster City, on SATURDAY, tue 28th or Aprit, at 10 
o’clock, A. M. 

The exercises will be: 


A Lecture by Davip Evans, County Superintendent of 


Lancaster county. 

Essays upon the following subjects : 
of interesting parents in the school.” 
rality be taught in school ?”’ 

Reading of Lectures,—especially prepared for the asso- 
ciation. 

Discussion of the question: What benefits are to be ex- 
pected from the establishment of State Normal Schools? 

It is earnestly requested that there will be a full attend- 
ance of teachers. 


** How should mo- 


Wirrram A. w tLson, Secretary. 


SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 
ARMSTRONG COUNTY. 
The teachers from the townships of Allegheny, Burrell, 


Manor and Kittanning,together with quite a number of the |@ 
inhabitants of the village, convened at Walker’s mill, in | 


Allegheny, Feb. 3rd, for a Teachers’ Institute, to continue 
two days. E. M’Intire, President, pro tem., and Samuel 
Murphy, Secretary. 

Afternoon.—S. Murphy, Phonetics. After urging the 
necessity for the introduction of this branch into our 


schools, and stating the object to be attained by teaching 


it, he gave the elementary sounds, explained their division | 


into different classes, and his method of teaching this 
branch. The subject discussed by 
Intyre, Altman, Beatty, Crosby, Huston, W. 


Messrs. Hoover, Mc- 
Davis, Rev. 
Graves and the County Superintendent. 

Mr. Altman, on 
teaching this branch, in a brief but satisfactory manner. 
The subject was ably discussed by Messrs. Davis, Crosby, 
Huston, M’Intire. Mr. Davis thought that the 4th and 
5th Readers should be used in but few of our schools, that 
most of the pupils now using them should be turned back 


to the Ist and 2d and 3d Nos. Mr. Huston, said that 


means should be employed by the teacher, to imbue, as | 
much as possible, the mind of the pupil with the senti- | 


ments and feelings of the author. Mr. Crosby, said that 
the speeches found in our readers should be read in a 
more declamatory style than is common. 

Evening.—S. Davis, on Arithmetic, said that the object 
in teaching this branch should be not merely to give the 
pupil a knowledge of numbers, but to train him to think | 


| 
and reason correctly, and thus prepare him for the better | 


discharge of all other duties. He then read a short essay 


upon teaching Mental Arithmetic. The manner of teach- 


ing this branch, and the proper time for pupils to com- | 


mence it was then discussed. Most of the members 
thought that it should be commenced with quite young 
pupils, teaching them to count, to number objects, and to 
perform simple operations upon small numbers, before 
they commence the study in books. 

W. Davis, explained the principles involved in Division 


of Fractions, in a clear and satisfactory manner. The 


County Superintendent, also analysed a question in this 
tule, showing a somewhat different method of explaining | 


the operation. 


Resolutions received and adopted after some discussion. | 
Resolved, 
' 


Resolved, That the elements of vocal music should be 
taught in our common schools. 


* The best method | 


reading, explained his method of | 


=) 


"Resolved, That it is the duty of every teacher of the 
fete nships of Allegheny, Burrell, Manor and Kittan- 
ning, to attend this institute ; called as it was, for their 
| benefit, and ample arrangements being made for their ac- 
|commodations, free of charge; and that those who, with- 
out just cause, have failed to attend are worthy the sever- 
est censure, and are not fit for the profession they have 
}chosen. 
| Resolved, That the Teachers’ Institute, presents to the 
}majority of teachers at the present time, the only feasible 
plan to prepare themselves for the successful discharge of 
| their important duties, and that they should be establish- 
ed in every township. 
| Resolved, That in the government of a school, where 
jmild and persuasive measures fail in securing that order 
and decorum necessary, corporal punishment should be in- 
| flicted. . 
| Resolved, That it is the imperative duty of teachers to 
}urge upon Directors the utility of procuring suitable ap- 
| paratus for every school, and that it is the duty of Direc- 
|tors to furnish, as soon as possible, at least, the following 
jarticles for each school; one copy of Webster’s Una- 
| bridged Dictionary ; one of Holbrook’s 8 inch Globes, and 
| Suitable primary cards. 
addressed the 


The County Superintendent, by request, 


Institute until the hour of adjournment. There was quite 
s session. 

Second Day.—Vocal music by the pupils of the Walker 
school, assisted by several members of the Institute. Mr. 


After explaining 


large audience in attendance during th: 


|I 
| 
|" 
| 


| McIntyre, on the Pronoun and Verb. 
his method of presenting these parts of speech to his pu- 
|pils, a general discussion upon tlie different methods of 
| teaching English Grammar, and the proper time for pupils 
| to commence it, ensued. Most of the members thought it 
a good plan to give oral instruction in this branch, before 
|commencing with the text books. This could be done 
|by calling their attention to the meaning and use of words 
| while reading, and after proper instruction, requiring 
‘them to analyze sentences found in their reading lessons. 


Mr. Ramaley and others then made some remarks on 


Proportion. Mr. Murphy, explained the principles invol- 
ived in the extraction of the Cube Root, with and without 
ithe blocks. 


'pointed a committee to 
| 





Afternoon.—On motion, the following persons were ap- 
make 
arrangements for the next meeting: Allegheny, James 
Altman, J. C. M’Munn; Burrell, A. B. Ramaley, I. 
maker; Manor, 8. P. Huston, 8S. M’Jeod; 
Patton, M. Shall. The members were instructed to meet 


|before the commencement of the 


draft a constitution and 


Shoe- 
Kittanning, J. 
next school term, fix 


| e 4 , ; 
ithe time for holding the next Institute; assign to each 


teacher his performance upon that occasion, and give him 
|due notice thereof, and to make any other arrangements 
necessary. 

| M’Munn, Gibson, and Miss Earhart, then read selec- 
|tions from Osgood’s Readers. After this interesting per- 
| formance, the County Superintendent, spent some time in 
| giving instruction in reading and the methods of teaching 


it. Mr. Huston explained his method of teaching Geo- 


|srap yhy 5 
ioe of recitation would be an appropriate time to explain 


he said that map drawing was the method; the 


| the movements of the earth, and other planetary bodies, 
|and many other matters connected with Astronomy. The 
valuable suggestions 
Vandy ke 


request 


| 
County 
lin reyard to teaching the branch. Mr. 


Superintendent, made some 
then 
gave his method of teaching writing, and at the 


jof members and others, spent some time in explaining 
ithe formation of letters. 

Additional resolution adopted without discussion. 

That in the opinion of this Institute, the 


County Superintendency is indispensable to the success 
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of our Common School System, and that the present in-| reciting a famous serio-comic ballad, ‘‘ Boarding Round,” 
cumbent, R. W. Smith, Esq., las, in that capacity, faith-| which elicited applause. 
fully performed his onerous duties as Superintendent of 
Armstrong county, and that he merits the thanks of all| Saturday.—Canton was designated for the next meeting, 
patrons of education. | on the Sth of June next. 
BRADFORD COUNTY. | The following appointments were made for next meet- 
The Teachers’ Association met in Tuscarora, February | ing: 
10, Emanuel Guyer, Esq., President; N. Young, Jr., Se-| Lecturer—Rev. J. G. Carnochan, of Troy, 
retary, pro tem.; L. Wells, T. B. Young, and William | J. B. Ingham, Monroe. 
Lewis, committee to arrange business. | Essayists—Miss Sarah Bliss, LeRoy, and Miss Mary 
Committee on resolutions: C. R. Coburn, Geo. Taylor, | Adams, Canton. 
Declaimer—Mr. Wallace Rodgers, Monroe. 


Alternate— 


aud Miss Mary Cook, reported the following: 
Resolved, That for the present laxity in school govern-| Business Committee—Charles Stockwell, John Hazleton, 

ment, parents are more to blame than teachers. | Abel Rockwell, Miss H. Bothwell and Miss L. Putnam. 
Sucatved, Khat teachers should be at the echoot psi On motion, the third resolution was taken up. Discus- 

during all the time that the houses are open for the occu-| | ~ Bs a 

pation of the scholars. sion opened by Nathan Young, Jr., opposed by Edward 
Resolved, That the only proper way of raising funds for| Wells. 

building school houses, is by direct taxation. 
Resolved, That all communication between scholars du-| 

ting study hours, should be prohibited. 


Afternoon.—The first resolution was taken up. 


Mr. Coburn offered the following as an amendment: 
Resolved, That the proper and equitable, as well as the 
_, | legal mode of building school houses, is by a direct tax 
A spiri-| levied upon the taxable property of the district. 
Prof. Coburn and Edward Wells 
joimed in the affirmative, and Messrs. Styre, N. Young, 
Jr.. Levi Wells, Augustine Lewis, and President Guyer, 
in the negative. 


ted discussion arose. After a few remarks by Prof. Coburn, the question was 


taken up, and the amendment adopted. 
| Miss Lizzie Vose favored the association with a highly 
interesting essay. Master Henry Lewis gave his ** Mu- 
| stache’’? declamation, which was received with applause. 
The following resolution was offered and accepted, to 
| stand in the place of the fourth resolution : 
Remarks were 


, a Bee > gies Resolved, That teachers should be found at the school 
made in the affirmative by T. B. Young and N. Foung, | room, or about the grounds, all the time that pupils are 
Jr., andin the negative by Messrs. Styre, Levi Wells, | present. 


Edw. Wells, and the Secretary. On motion of Prof.C. R.| J.B. Young took the affirmative; Messrs. Styre, Levi 
Coburn, the following substitute was offered : | Wells and C. P. Hodge, the negative. The amendment of 


Resolved, That teachers should always be present at the} C. P. Hodge, was, upon motion, then applied to the reso- 
school room when their scholars are present. 


The substitute was withdrawn. 
tinued on the resolution, 


It was then, on motion of President 
Guyer, resolved that the following substitute be made : 


That it is impossible for teachers to govern effectually, 
without the co-operation of parents. 


The second resolution was taken up. 


| 
| lutien. 
The following resolution was offered, accepted and laid 


Upon motion of C. P. Hodge, | over for consideration at the next meeting: 
the following substitute was made: 


Discussion was con- 


Resolved, That the practice of requiring pupils to give 
Resolved, That teachers are responsible for the govern-| evidence in regard to their own conduct, is correct. 


ment of their schools, during the whole time the houses | Adjourned, to meet at Canton on the Sth of June next. 
are open. | 
The substitute was negatived. The question was then 


had upon the resolution, which was lost. 


CHESTER COUNTY. 
Mr. Epitor:—Early in September last, the present 
Evening.— After singing by the choir, the fourth resolu-| corps of teachers of East Nottingham Township, seven 
tion was called up. Prof. C. R. Coburn opened the dis-| in number,—with the counsel and liberal encouragement 
cussion in the affirmative. Mr. Levi Wells opposed him. | of the Board of Directors,—organized a district associa- 
The President then introduced C. P. Hodge, Esq., as the | tion, to be held on alternate Saturdays, in the different 
lecturer of the evening. The theme was aptly chosen,—| school houses throughout the township. 


| 
| 
| 


worthy the man and the occasion—* I have seen the pale| The teacher in charge of the school where the associa- 
student bending o’er his written volume, or studying the | tion meets is required to have his school in session from 
exhausted tomes of nature, until the springs of life were; half-past eight to twelve o’clock, A. M., in order to afforg 
dried up, and he died.*?”) The almost universally prevalent | the members an opportunity of ascertainiag his mode of 
idea that excessive mental labor was pernicious in its ten- |teaching and governing his school. The teachers again 
dencies to both body and mind, was ably refuted ; not from | assemble at half past one o’clock, and continue in session 
arguments drawn from personal observation alone, but| until evening. When the members have all had an op- 
from historical and literary statistics. He showed that} portunity of remarking upon the teacher’s method; lIec- 


men whose lives were devoted to study, attained, in many tures are sometimes delivered upon topics bearing upon 


cases, four-score years, and cited cases of juvenile indis- 
cretion, Which incurred the disease that was attributed to 
severe mental application. 


| 


Upon motion, the further discussion of the pending reso- 
lution was postponed. The third resolution was then) 
taken. Messrs. T. P. Young, Lewis Wells and President | 
Guyer, sustained the resolution, and Messrs. Levi Wells, | 
Edward Wells, Henry Montgomery and Mr. Styre opposed | 


it. Upon motion, the discussion was closed. Inasmuch | 


as the association had no regular declaimer, several gen- 
Mr. B. D. Dowles responded, by 


tlemen were solicited. 


| 
| number teacher pro. tem. 


common school instruction; but the teachers mostly re- 
solve themselves into a class and appoint one of their 
The Directors, and we believe 
the parents, and friends of education residing in the vi- 
cinity in which the association meets, mostly attend these 
meetings, and it is the general opinion that the teachers 
of East Nottingham are pursuing a course worthy of both 
public acknowledgment and of imitation. 

A meeting of the Association held at Fairview School- 
house on Saturday 21st inst., was largely attended by pa- 
rents and others of that vicinity, which gave evidence of 
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the lively interest that is experienced and exercised by! parent, will often accomplish more than all else. In order 


the citizens of that sub-district in the cause of education. 

The exercises of both the forenoon and afternoon ses- 
sions were of a highly interesting character. An aged 
citizen, Mr. Thompson Ramsey, formerly a member of the 
first board of School Directors elected in the Township. 
under the provisions of the Common School law, testified 
to the encouraging progress that had been effected in the 
facilities for acquiring an education in his township, dur-' 
ing the period of his recollection. 

Mr. Knowlton, principal of Hopewell Academy, contri- 
buted much to the interest of the afternoon exercises. 

The thoroughness which the pupils of this Fairview 
School evinced in the course of their recitations in the 
morning, reflected much credit upon their own character 
as well as upon the efficiency and ability of their Teacher. 

The teacher at present in charge of this school has been 
conducting it for the past two years with marked ability 
and success. Too much cannot be said in his praise for 
the untiring endeavors which he has used in advancing 
the best interests of his Little People. 

At first the furniture of the school room consisted of 
Desks and Benches, a clock, and a grey board 2} feet | 
square. | 

Now the room is handsomely furnished with a complete | 
set of large outline maps, a map of the County, an elocu- | 
tionary chart, a handsomely finished Terrestrial Globe, 
Galvanic Battery, Magic Lantern, a Slate Blackboard 3 
by 6 feet well framed, and not the least important of all,— 
a copy of Webster’s Unabridged adorns the Teacher’s! 
table ; besides a number of small fixtures such as a min-! 
ute glass, cubical blocks, &c., which it is unnecessary to 
particularize. The enterprise of this teacher would not 
allow him to wait until it might suit the township to sup- 
ply the above necessary fixtures and apparatus. 

He knew tbat the best interests of his pupils demanded 
them, and they have all been furnished through his agency | 
without an appeal to the funds of the district for aid. 

The School Directors are using every endeavor within) 
their power to administer to the wants of our schools, and! 
to advance the cause of education inthis part of the' 
county. Besides many minor improvements, they have, | 
within the past year—erected a handsome and commodi- | 
ous school-building which stands as an ornament to the! 
County of Chester as well as to East Nottingham Town-!| 
ship. 

We trust that if our worthy County Superintendent should | 
deem us worthy of another call he would find some im-| 


provements to note.—Chester Co. Times. Scrocy. | 


f 

CLINTON COUNTY. 

. . } 

The fifth annual session of the Institute was held at} 
Salona, commencing December 21st, and continued four 


| He would have but one rule, **Mind your Own Business.” 


to govern others successfully, the teacher must first learn 
to govern himself. 
Would not exclude the use of the rod entirely, but 
would first exhaust every other mode of punishment be- 


Parental co-operation is all import- 
ant. 
fore resorting to it. Believes it can never be totally ex- 
cluded from the school-room until parental discipline be- 
comes more generally perfect. 

C. R. Coburn, would doubt very much the competency 


|of a young teacher who was not troubled with this im- 


portant question. It had troubled old teachers. Extremes 


| are often resorted to in modes of punishment, particularly 


in the use of the rod. Parents and 


have settled upon the medium practice. 


teachers generally 
He 
expulsion from schoo] the very last resort. 


would make 
The certainty 


of punishment for the violation of rules is of the utmost 
importance. Teachers should never make threats. Be 
kind but firm, and let each pupil understand that you must 


teacher has much to do 


The 
with governing. 


the 
Some are born to govern, others are not. 


be obeyed. manner of 


> 


The teacher should love children, and show that he does 


love them. He should always have his house in order.— 


| He should meet his pupils with a smile, saluting them and 


He should bave a 
He 
their 


requesting them to salute each other. 
set time for every thing, and everything at its time. 


would interest himself in their plays as well as 
studies. 
ite- 


Alligation Alternate.—S. 8. M’Cartney, would discour 


nance the ** linking process” entirely. He would illus- 
trate the subject to his pupils by examples on the black- 
board, treating it analytically, taking unity for the basis. 
Recess.—D. Underwood, would give ample time for re- 
Would be governed somewhat in the length of time 
Would 


the longer, giving only one hour’s study after recess. 


cess. 


by the state of the weather. have first session 


J. N. Welliver, would have recess for all, at the same 
time, of twenty mintutes each forenoon and afternoon. 

Daniel Herr would give younger pupils more time for 
recess, and more frequently. 

Syntaz and Parsing.—J. H. Berry, Syntax and Parsing 
are twin sisters, and are mutually dependant. 

Teachers are too much in the habit of first introducing 
their pupils to ** full grown’ sentences. The learner is 
made to grapple with the formed, complete sentence, and 
not as he should, be an observer and workman in build- 
ing them. The apprentice in order to be made master of 
the art, is first put at the more simple construction of the 
building, afterwards at the complex. So it should be in 
Pupils should first be required to form 
This 


sentence making. 
sentences before analyzing those already formed. 
may be done by writing on the blackboard the name of 


days. The meetings were numerously attended and the | any familliar object, which will serve for a subject, and 
proceedings were of a varied and interesting character.— | then require the pupil to assert or affirm something of this 
Instead of reporting the usual formula of such proceed-| subject, which being annexed to it, constitutes the most 
ings, the publishing committee have prepared for the) simple form of a sentence. Pupils should always be re- 
press, a brief summary of such remarks with the sub-| quired to call objects by their proper names and especially 
stance of such essays and reports as in their opinion will|in the formation of sentences. are two kinds of 
be of general interest to the reader. | English spoken at the present day. 

School Government.—A. H. Strayer, would first consider) speaks as it should be—that is, he generally speaks Eng- 
the surroundings of the school-room, its location, means} lish. The cock-ney-fied dandy has a dialect peculiar to 
of ventilation, &. &c. Would study well the capacities| himself—with this latter class is ‘everything perfectly 
of his pupils. A knowledge of human nature is indis-| awful’’—‘ tremendously grand’’—‘‘ amazingly astonish- 
pensable to good government. The approving smiles of| ing’’—‘‘ superbly handsome,” &e. this 
the teacher, and kind words of encouragement from the! kind, with the regular concomitant ‘‘a/s** and “aws* com- 


There 


The man of sense 


Expressions of 
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plete the vocabulary. The judicious teacher will of course 
avoid expressions of this kind in teaching syntax. There 
are various ways that parsing can be made easy by dia- 
grams on the blackboard, which will suggest themselves 
to the thinking teacher. 

Pupils should first be taught the properties of the Noun. 
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us, and to-night, he spoke to usin the yet lingering echoes 
of his living voice—spoke wisdom, hope and encourage- 
ment. His example beckoned us towards the path he 
trod, and pointed us to the glorious rewards that might 
eventually be obtained by the untiring, industrious and 
faithful teacher. Other associations of the past—the pro- 





With the aid of the Crayon, this becomes an easy task.— | gress and improvements made in educational matters in 
When they learn this fully, teach them the properties of | the county during the period of five years nearly elapsed, 
the verb; then cOmbine the noun and verb, and show the | together with the bright glowing prospects of the future, 


relation they bear to each other. 
this kind the entire study will become pleasure and pas- 
time to the delighted student. 

Schools as they were 40 years ago.—J. Wilson. It is 
difficult for those who enjoy the privileges and blessings 
of this age, to reflect upon the disadvantages which teach- 
ers and others had to encounter forty years ago. Those 
who live to teach in these better days cannot appreciate 
the sorry times of those who labored and taught (or Aept 
The rod was then the most im- 
portant branch, and that was taught effectually. The first 
three days of school, (generally called ‘* day of grace’’) 


school.) in those days. 


the children were permitted to do pretty much as they 
pleased, and after giving Jose rein for that length of time, 
the young teacher was often unable 
urchins to subjection again. We had no such school build- 
The school 
houses were generally poorly constructed, but with ample 


ings and conveniences as we now have. 


means of ventilation. In winter we usually had a stove 


atone end of the building, and fire place at the other, | 


but were obliged to go out door to build the fires in the 

stove. Grammar in our schools was then a thing unheard 

and unthought of. 
Address.—A. K. Browne. 


this desk a comparative stranger. 


Five years ago he stood in 
It was the first Teach- 
ers’ Institute ever held in this county, and the first edu- 
cational meeting he had the pleasure of addressing in this 
section of the State. It was in vain that he then scanned 
that large and intelligent audience for one familiar face. 
How changed the scene is now? Since that memorable 
session he has enjoyed many, very many, pleasant com- 
minglings with the teachers and friends of education in 
this community. Now, nearly every face was familiar— 
nearly every feature before him was indellibly stamped 


upon his memory and wedded by interest, by friendship or 


to bring unruly | 


By a gradual process of were al] pleasant and cheering to contemplate. Time 
| 


| would not permit Lim to say all he would, it only remain- 
}ed for the teachers of this Institute, cordially co-operat- 
|ing with parents and others engaged in this good work, 


faithfully and conscientiously to discharge their whole duty 
of pruning and cultivating alike, the head, hand and hear 
|of their pupils, thereby fitting’ them for usefulness here, 
jand for eternal prosperity and blissfulness hereafter. Clin- 
|ton county with her hundred schools and 5,000 scholars, 
|} would yet be to Pennsylvania what, in educational pre- 
eminence. Pennsylvania was to the Union, the glorious 
|** Keystone of the arch.’? When the speaker claimed 
‘this much for his adopted county, ne other distinction 


could be awarded her. 


Address to Parents.—C. R. Coburn. Much had been said 
and written for the past few years, concerning the duties, 
and responsibilities of teachers. The Teachers’ honor- 
|able profession, or important mission had been made the 
| universal theme of lecturers and essayists before educa- 
| tional conventions or in educational periodicals, until the 
| sentiment was gaining ground, that teachers are the sole 
|guardians of the educational interests of the State and 
that parents were absolved in a great measure from care 
}and responsibility in the matter. He proposed to state 
;some of the duties that devolve upon parents in connec- 
|tion with the education of the youth of the state. 


They should provide a comfortable school house, for the 
jaccommodation of all, who are to spend their time within 
|its walls,—in a quiet retired spot, away from the noise 
land dust of the highway, on spacious grounds, neatly en- 
| closed, and shaded with ornamental shrubbery. The 
' school-yard should be the most inviting place in the whole 
|district. Everything within and around it should be so in- 
| viting, that children and parents would be attracted to the 
| place by its beauty and superior accommodations. Spaci- 


| 
| 


brotherhood, formed in united efforts for the promotion of ous apartments, neat and convenient desks, comfortable 


the great cause they were again assembled to advance.— 
As he turned to take a retrospective view of the past, in 
order to contrast it with the present, and thus prepare for 
the future, the fond associations which clustered around 
him, were not altogether unalloyed with emotions of sad- 


jenate, ample means of warming and ventilation, an abund- 
jant supply of pure water, heaven’s beverage, clothes 
rooms and all necessary out buildings should be provided 


| for our “*people’s colleges.” 


| A competent teacher should be employed and no other 
| 


ness. As he looked over the ranks of the teachers present, | allowed to teach even fora day. Parents and directors 
he beheld many a vacancy. Many of the leading spirits | are alike responsible im this matter. If parents or the 
who then animated our serried lines by their counsels and | « people”? say “‘give us a good teacher or let our school 
instructions, have lain down their educational weapons | house stand empty, employ an individual that knows what 
and are now engaged in other warfare of life. Some have to teach, and how to teach, or employ no one,” a good 
gone to their reward—oftentimes the only reward of the ‘teacher will always be employed. 

true teacher, viz: the reward of the faithful in Heaven! | Having found such a teacher, parents are bound in com- 
As he turned toa seat by his side, he saw a vacancy |mon honesty, to pay him a fair compensation for his ser- 
there, which was filled by one, at the time to which he| vices. He labors for the best interests of their children, 
alluded, who immediately succeeded him in an address and for his labors, if he be faithful, he should be liberally 
that will long be remembered by those who heard it, as|rewarded. The man who confines himself year after year 
one of the most practical and yet profound papers ever | to the school-room, shut up with fifty or sixty pupils, will 
read before this Institute. Yes! that noble spirit id les long find premature old age coming upon him; he 
devoted teacher, was gone! Yet still did he live with us ought, therefore, to receive a salary that shall enable him 





in a green and fragrant memory. Still did he meet with lto make some provision for the future. 
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~ Every individual who labors to elevate and improve his| France most needs is good mothers. If he were asked to 
species, is deserving the respect of all classes in the com-| night what we most need in this country he would say 
munity, he has a right to expect it, so far as his conduct | good educated mothers. 

is in accordance with the principles of rectitude. When | At what age should pupils be admitted to School.—G. P. 
therefore @ stranger goes into a district to take charge of | Cash, was in favor of keeping children out of school until 
the school, common courtesy requires that the parents of 


| they have attained to the age of seven years, previous to 
children whom he is called to instruct, call upon him and 


| that age most children have not that constitutional vigor 
extend a cordial welcome. This would be done in the| 


case of any other person. Parents would do well to in- 
quire how they would likeYo have their sons and daugh- taken from the arms of their nurses and placed upon a 
ters treated when they go out among strangers, how they | narrow seat with an ‘almost perpendicular back where 
would feel if they knew that their children received such | they are expected to sit quiet with their feet dangling in 
treatment when they left the parental roof for the first \the air for six hours per d 
time, and while the kindness of a mother, the counsels of | 


soft bones of the child often become displaced or that he 
a father, and the tenderness of brothers and sisters were | acquires a stooping position from which he never after re- 


still lingering around the aching heart, and anon forcing | 
unbidden tears to the eyes. 


necessary to endure the restraints of the school-room 
| without injury to their health. How often are infants 


ay. Isit any wonder that the 


covers, thereby compressing the chest and vital organs, 
|} until disease is entailed upon the system, which frequent- 
It is the duty of parents also to procure whatever books | ly terminates in premature death. Again, the child has 
are necessary for their children, before they send them to | not the mental capacity to be benefitted by a thorough 
school, and when they have once entered the school, they | school discipline ere he arrives at this age ; however some 
should never be permitted to be absent from the place for | precocious may appear to have. True he may mechani- 
one moment, during the school exercises, unless they are lcally imitate his teacher, but he cannot as a general thing 
detained by absolute and imperative necessity. If parents | combine or apply the principles taught. His mental 
would investigate the causes of the sickness as rigidly as | strength is not mature and often by the pounding in pro- 
they would do when absence would incur the loss of a| cess so frequently resorted to with young pupils, he forms 
dollar, or if they would make the same exertions them- |g distaste for schoo] and all its duties, which, after years, 
selves, and require the same activity and energy on the|cannot eradicate. The periods of man’s life are both na‘ 
part of their children, as when money is to be earned, | turally and artificially divided into periods of seven years. 
teachers would not be obliged to labor out of school hours| The first of which is infancy, the second childhood, the 
in order to keep the absentees up with their respective | third youth, and the fourth manhood. In his opinion it 
classes. Pupils would not so frequently loose their inter- | was impracticable and injurious to impose the duties of 
est in the school, and parents would receive a far better | childhood upon the infant. 
return in the education ef their children, for the invest- 
ment made in the way of rate bills and taxes. 


First day’s work in School.—C. R.Coburn. The teacher 
should be at the school-room before his pupils and see 

Address.—J. R. Frame. Tne subject of education never | that it is in goodorder. Asthey enter the room he should 
became uninteresting to him. Universal suffrage should | salute them and talk with them about their previous days’ 
be connected with universal education. We should be|jegsons and troubles. He should ring the bell and call 
proud that we live in Columbia’s land—a land which had} each class precisely at the stated time, even if not a 
attained such proud position in educational enlightenment | scholar be present. He should not call one class the 
—a Jand upon which so many of heaven’s chociest bless- | geegind time; but, if they are ebsent call the next. He 
ings descend. The Teacher’s Profession had began to be | should havea time-table and programme, Let them under- 





appreciated as it should be—to take rank among the hon- |stand, if they do not recite at the time it will be after 
orable and learned professions, and the teachers were 
considered as the real benefactors of our race. Pennsyl- 
vania too was to be congratulated for the prominence she 
has gained in educational affairs. He trusted her citizens 
would cherish dearly as an inestimable boon her institu- 
tions of learning, and hand them down unimpaired to 
their children’s children. Education means to draw out, | 
not to create. The teacher should remember that he can 
draw out or develop, but he cannot give brains. He should 
consider what man is not. In the sentiment of the Bible 
he is a compound being—a body and a spirit. The body 
is the house we live in—the spirit the immortal part. The 
whole man should be educated and developed ; but the 
physical part first. Physiology should be introduced into tion, $32 53; books and stationery, 45 cts.; incidentals, 
every family and school, for what is man if he have no $3 44. 
foundation to impel him forward in the battle of life. Edu- 
cation is the best legacy we can give to our children — 
Their happiness for time and eternity depends upon their 
proper education. 


schoel. Never ask a question without perfect attention 
from all of the class. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The annual report of the Board of Controllers, shows 
that the total number of schools under the superintendence 
of the Board is 323, including 2 high, 54 grammar, 55 
secondary, 165 primary, and 47 unclassified schools, mak- 
ing an increase over those of 1858 of 1 high school, 7 
secondary and 3 primary schools. No new school house 
was constructed by the Board during the year. The gross 


expenses of the Central High School were $17,863 for 
salaries of teachers, $237 85 for books and stationery, and 
$1880 63 for incidentals—the rate per pupil being for tui- 


Total for 1859, $36 42; for 1855 the amount was 
$35 03—increase, $139. The increase was caused by 
raising the salary of the Professor of Moral, Mental and 
Political Science, and re-establishing the Professorship 
of the German language. The gross expenses of the Nor- 

The education of females had often been neglected, as| mal and Model Schools till August 29, 1859, and of the 
they are the better part of our race and usually have the | Girls’ High School from that date until the end of the 
bending of the twig; ought we not to give them the pre-|year, were $5225 for salaries of teachers; $304 58 for 
ference. It was said by Napoleon’s ministers, what! books and stationery, and $1252 75 for incidentals; the 
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cost per pupil being $19 60—a decrease of $7 05 below | gave as her opinion, that though not really necessary, it 


the expenses of 1858. The amount expended in support | was a very great advantage. Mr. Bird and others like- 
| wise made remarks. 


of the Grammar, Primary and Secondary Schools was | 

$299,555 85 for salaries of teachers; $39,825 48 for books| 2. What advantage have graded schools over common 
and stationery, and $46,686 97 for incidental expenses; | schools and academies? Answered by Mr. Bird. One 
amount per pupil fortuition, $4 92; books and stationery, | advantage consists in scholars being classed strictly ac- 
65 cts ; incidentals, 76 cents ; increase over 1858, 9 cents. cording to their degrees of advancement, which saves 
The number of teachers employed is 1062, an increase of | teachers the necessity of doing so many things at once, as 


49 over ‘SSS. At the close of the year 1859 the whole | must be done in a common district school. 


number of scholars in the Public Schools was 61,745, ex- | 


3- How should the study of Geography be begun? Re- 


hibiting an increase of 2345, upon the number of 1858; ferred to Geo. H. Barnes, and discussed by several other 


the average annual increase for the previous five years 
was 1863. The total expenditures of 1859 amounted to 
$718,802 67, distributed as follows: Salaries of teachers, 
$322,644 19; rent of schoo] houses, $26,800 58; ground 
rent, $9,154 23; books and stationery, $40,367 91; re- 
pairs and additions, $28,558 23; fuel, $14,635 62; fur- 


naces and stoves, $5,859 03; cleaning school houses, $31,- | 


39077; furniture, $9,467 50; printing and petty expenses, 
$3,883 34; clerk hire, $1,200 00; night schools, $14,- 
304 33; general expenses, $10,624 64. The report was 
accepted and 300 copies ordered to be printed. 


POTTER COUNTY. 

The Teachers’ Association met at Sharon Centre, Feb. 
2. O. J. Spafford, offered the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That no scholar should be allowed to enter our 
common schools, under the age of seven years, and should 
then have the alphabet well learned. 

Discussed by several members; amended by striking 
out the last clause and decided in the affirmative by a large 
majority. 

Resolved, That no teacher should have a regular estab- 
lished code of laws, by which to govern his school. 

Discussed at some length, and decided in the affirmative 
by a two-thirds vote. 

Select Essay read by Miss L. E. Wright. 


Reading of Item Box by the President, and questions | 


appropriated to individuals for answer to-morrow. 
Evening—Resolved, That it is the duty of the school di- 
rectors to increase the salary of the county superintendent, 
so that he may be enabled te devote his whole time and 
energy to the improvement of the schools under his charge. 
Discussed at some length and unanimously adopted. 
Resolved, That we recommend the re-election of Mr. 
Hendrick to the office of county superintendent. 
On this resolution, as well as the former, the attempt 
was made to draw out an expression of the opinion of the 
inhabitants, but without much success. Aftera somewhat 


spirited discussion by the members, this was likewise car- | 


ried in the affirmative by a unanimous vote. 
The following resolution was proposed for discussion to- 
morrow. 


members. 

| 4. Would teachers be justifiable in keeping closed doors 
;upon scholars who come late to school? Answered by 
Miss Libbie Chapin, who had found the plan to work well 
jin a large village school, though it probably could not be 
; adopted in the country. 

5, Should teachers resort to compulsory measures to ob- 
‘tain lessons from scholars? This was remarked upon at 
/some length by Mr. Parsons. He confined himself prin- 
cipally to the query, whether compulsory government was 
‘ever best, and gave a somewhat practical exposition of 
| ‘* becoming all things to all men.” 

6. Is it best for the school that the teacher board 
around? Discussed pretty freely by the teachers. 
| 7. Should female teachers receive the same wages as 
‘males holding the same grade of certificate? Referred to 
Mr. Mann. He was not present, but had answered “‘yes,”’ 
when the question was read the day before. 

8. Is the custom of holding spelling schools beneficial 
to teacher or pupil? Referred to Leroy Allen. He was 
absent, and no answer was given. 

The following resolution was read and Jaid upon the 
table: 
| Resolved, That teachers should limit their scholars to 
three studies at a time. 


Address by Mr. Grisby. 

The following appointments made for the next session: 

Addresses: J. Hendrick, J. A. Cooper, J. S. Mann, J. 
M. Spafford, H. J. Olmstead, Lucien Bird, G. H. Barnes. 

Essays: Rachel Taggart, Libbie Chapin, Cynthia Stark- 
| wether, Susan Grigsby, L. E. Wright, Jane Hydorn. 

Resolved, That when we adjourn, it be to meet at Cou- 
'dersport, subject to call through the Potter Journal. 





‘Selections trom the Aowapapers, 





W AND Y 
| Are wand y ever consonants? We think not. If 
'we take into consideration that the power of a letter, 


land not the arbitrary name assigned to it, is only 


y » imi i } ° : > . 
Resolved, That teachers should limit their scholars to heard in the expressing of a word or syllable it seems 
three studies at a time. pare , : ~ 
sufficiently obvious that wand y are always vowel 


Hon. Joseph Mann’s address next in order. As he said 


‘sounds. “A vowel sound,” according to Walker, 


his good things in a small space, considerable time yet re- “isa simple sound formed by a continued effusion of 
mained before the hour of adjournment. Mr. Parsons be-|breath, and a certain conformation of the mouth, 
ing called on by the President, made remarks on the sub- | without any alteration in the position or motion of 
ject of “ Extemporaneous Speaking.” He urged the ne-|the organs of speech, from the moment the vocal 
cessity of its cultivation by the young, and advised teach- ‘sound commences till it ends. Now, if, for example, 
ers to do what they could to promote it in their schools. | we pronounce the word ye, we give y just such a 
Friday—Exercise in Orthography, conducted by O. J. ‘sound as Walker defines to be a vowel or vocal 


: ; ; ‘sound ; so if the word we is pronounced w receives 
Spafford, and the subject somewhat thoroughly discussed |*° : : 
a pie “t ’ Aiea no other than a vowel sound. Observation proves 


, : ; |that these letters possess every property of vowels in 
The following questions were then discussed : | Whatever situation they may be placed; whether in 


1. Is the study of Algebra necessary to an understand-|the beginning or end of a word. W has the sound 
ing of Arithmetic? Referred to Miss A. J. Spafford. She | 


of oo, as in word, (oourd) and y has the sound of e 


ak aaa 6 ee eM a rts 
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or i, as in wry or yard, (wri or eeard.) Nowifo,e| Therefore, we say again “begin right,” not’ only 
and i are vowels—which is admitted by every person |in the school room but in all you undertake. You 
that they are—why not call wand y vowels also, are starting in life, and life is a journey. If you start 
when they have the same sound as these acknowl-| wrong as I said above, you wil! be all the time going 
edged vowels? The axiom which says, “ things that out of the way, Ever remember you have a life 
are equal to the same thing, are equal to one an- | work to do: if you begin it wrong, all your labor will 
other,” certainly speaks the truth. Dr. Dunglison,|be worse than lost. Not only will you have it 
so celebrated for his knowledge in numerous depart-|all to do over again, but to undo what you have 
ments of science, considers w and y vowels in all done.—Danville /ntelligencer. X. 
situations, and adds that “ Philologically it is not} 
easy to look upon them in any other light.” LANGUAGE. 

Dr. Lowth, the “accurate grammarian” says, ““w| Language, says one, is the vehicle of thought.— 
and y have every property of a vowel and not one of Thought und feeling are the spontaneous expressions 
a consonant.” jof the mind, and the state of the mind is the founda- 

Mr. Walker himself seems to have arrived at this |tion of both happiness and misery. Thoughts are 
conclusion, for he says, in answer to Dr. Lowth, “if/as imperishable as their producer—the mind; for 
w and y have every property of a vowel and not one | they are the off-spring of the undying mind. and in- 
of a consonant, why, when they begin’a word do they | herit an endless duration as their rightful patrimony; 
not admit the euphonic article an before them r The and language is nothing more nor less than the cloth- 








article an can certainly not, philologically, cause w 
and y to be consonants. If they do not admit the 
word an before them, it is no argument why they can 


not be vowels. 


By the above quoted authority and our own con- 
viction we will consider w and y as vowels in all sta- 
tions and teach them to our pupils. Fellow teachers 
what say you to this ?—Aaronsburg. JOE. 
Central Press. | 





BEGIN RIGHT. 

As we are now in the month of December, we sup- 
pose the majority of your young readers have com- 
menced school for the winter season. We earnestly 
call their aitention to the heading of this article, and 
hope their minds may be impressed with the import- 
ance of these two little words, “ Beain Ricur.” 

My young readers, in all you undertake, keep them 
constantly before your mind. Do you wish to be the 
admiration of your school-mates, and enjoy pleasure 
in the studies and exercises of the school room? Do 
you wish to be the delight of your parents, and a 
source of pride to your teacher? Do you wish to 
excel in all you undertake and thus buil. up a char. 
acter for energy, learning and usefulness that will 
precede you through life, and gain the respect of all 
who knew you? Then we say again, “ begin right.” 
Look around, and you will daily see the practical ap- 
plication of these words. Gaze upon the mechanic | 
as he does a piece of work ; how careful he is to be- 
gin right, otherwise he knows he will have to take 
his work to pieces and do it over again. Witness a 
company making preparations for a journey; how 
much care and attention in getting ready, and then | 
how careful they will be at first to get into the right | 
road; for, if they start wrong, they will be continu- | 
ally getting farther and farther out of the way, and 
finally stop at a place entirely different from that in- 
tended. Therefore my young readers if you have got 
into difficulty in your studies and beyond your depth, | 
from too great an anxiety to get through your books, | 
we say, stop at once! do not attempt to go on, but | 
turn back and begin right. Do not turn over a page 
until you have made yourself master of all it con- 
tains; your progress, though slow at first will be 
sure, and you will thus lay a foundation that will sus- 
tain all the demands you may hereafter see proper 
to make on it. 

Scholars, you have capabilities! then use them ; | 
do not run to your teacher with every little difficulty | 
you meet ; learn to think for yourselves and always 
remember that every difliculty solved by your teacher | 
for you, makes him so much the stronger and you 
so much the weaker. 


| 


ing of our thoughts ; that in which all our ideas, 
all our mental conceptions are dressed when exhibit- 
ed to view. 

Then how becoming, how important that we should 
observe chastity and refinement in the use of it. How 
becoming and appropriate it is for people to dress in 
neat, well arranged attire. Who will not admit that 
neatness of dress becomes every body? And will 
any one assume to say that our bodies deserve more 
care and attention than our well ordered thoughts?— 
that the mortal,—but the offspr.ng of the earth, for 
of the body it is said, “dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.”—is of more importance than the 
offspring of the undying mind? ‘To this question, I 
trust no one would presume to answer affirmatively. 
Language is the medium of thought, by which the 


'mind is trained, strengthened and developed. Itis the 


medium for the communication of thought and feel- 
ing, by which our minds are filled with radient light, 
and our hearts with the sparkling joys of hope. It 
is that, through which the soul is enabled to hold 
communication, with kindred soul;—that, through 
which the most pure, and unalloyed affections of the 
heart. are conveyed in the converse of friend with 
friend, of companion with companion, of lover with 
lover. 

How harshly does a discord in the performance of 
a piece of music, fall on the ear. Equally, if not 
more harshly does a discord in language, fall on the 
ear. Equally unpleasant does the bad arrangement, 
or inappropriate use of language, sound to one who 
has a true conception of its worth, and beauty, when 
appropriately used. How often have we witnessed 
this, in the dress of language in which different per- 
sons recite the same narrative. One will relate it in 
an awkward poorly arranged language, that will 
scarcely convey his ideas intelligibly; while another 
will tell it in comely, well arranged language, that 
will convey his ideas clearly and intelligibly, and make 
his story interesting. 

I do not vindicate the use of long unmeaning words 
or a multiplicity of words in conversation, but plain, 
smooth, common-place language, so arranged in its 
proper place and time, as would prove the truth of 
the beautiful saying of that wise man of old; “A 
word fitly spoken, is like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.” And what is the most favorable place 
for this taste, refinement, and appropriate use of 
language to commence and be practiced ? 

Unquestionably the home circle. If, says an em- 
inent writer, “the dialect of angeis could be used 
on earth, its appropriate place would be the home 
circle.” Should not then the language of home be 
such as would not stain an angel’s tongue, or fall 
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harshly on anangel’s ear? And have we not observ-| them to a criminal’s fate. Another has marked the 
ed that whatever kind of language is used at home, door, or cut the desk. The occasion should be taken 
will be used abroad ? If we do not practice chaste, to show him the wrong committed in marring public 
becoming language at home, in our every-day con- property, detracting from its beauty and its value. 
versation, we will not be likely to do so from home. | Here is one with a nervous frame or an excitable 
How, well refined, duly arranged language becomes temper, or with some deformity of mind or body.— 
a public speaker. Were he to present his subject in This is made an object of attack and amusement by 
a coarse, unbecoming garb of language, he would his fellows. The evil passions thus engendered be- 
fail to elicit the attention of his audience, and his come a source of extreme misery to the one, and by 
argument however good, without its appropriate acting and re-acting a source of evil to all. This 
dress, would fail to impress his auditors with its should not be allowed. They should be taught that 
worth. If, then, well chosen appropriate language it is robbing their fellow of happiness in a way in 
is so becoming and beautiful in a public speaker; which the wrong can never be repaired ; that it is do- 
how much more beautiful is it in the home circle, ing a wrong to all who are to be his future associates 
where it appears in its true colors, and where it is in life. 
not only the medium for the interchange of thought Shall I add, that we now and then find a teacher 
and feeling with those present, but also with those who is guilty in this respect, and needs some self- 
whose places around the kindred hearth are vacant; training on this very point? Reader is it you? There 
—those who have sought a home in some distant is in our country, yet not of necessity, a growing dis- 
clime ; but with whom the kindred ties that bind to- respect for age; the boy of ten, often, wiser than 
gether—the hearts of parent and child, of brother and superior to the man of three score years and ten. 
and sister, have not been broken;—to tell them of the And this is especially true, if age and poverty unite. 
pathetic emotions, that still glow in the bosom of This feeling should be repressed, and a better kind- 
those who remain to fill their places in the family led in its place. It adds nothing to the happiness of 
circle, for the absent ones. Language thus used, the young, and detracts from that of the old; for one 
should be pure, refined, and most appropriately used; of the richest pleasures of this winter-time of life, is 
that it may appear to them, “like apples of gold in respect and reverence from the young. Space for- 





pictures of silver.”—Greenshurg Herald. X.W. bids that I should treat, in detail, all the topics sug- 
: gested. But I would not omit reverence for the Su- 
NOT ALL FRIM_ BOOKS. preme Being. This should be pressed home with all 


Those who are charged with the education of the the force which precept and example can give. For 
rising race, should never forget that they have assum- he who has no regard for his Maker, who feels no 
ed a work of vast responsibility. They are dealing accountability to a power higher than man, gives 
with the interests of their country, and they shou!d little security of good neighborhood, or good citizen- 
have a care that those interests be not betrayed.—- ship ; while the admiration, the love and gratitude, 
They are dealing with immortal spirits, and should arising from a contemplation of the power, wisdom, 
be furnished to every good. word and work. They goodness and bounty of God, are so many sources of 
should not only give instruction from books, but true happiness.—Dem. Standard. 


watch every development which is to effect the hap- 
piness of those over whom they preside. They should DISCIPLINE IN SCHUOLS. 
teach order, economy, industry, punctuality, neat- | What special topics may engage the attention of 
ness, politeness of manner and address, integrity, the teachers who will come together in semi-annual 
honesty, veracity, kindness to all, respect for the Convention in the Court House to-morrow, (Tues- 
rights, feelings and character of others, self-respect day) we have no means of determining at this 
and dignity of deportment, respect for age, for their time ; but whatever they may be, it is quite certain 
country’s laws, regard for parental authority, and that some suggestions touching the snbject which 
reverence for the Supreme Being. Allthese may be heads this article will not be out of place, even 
taught without at all interfering with instruction in though they should not be acted upon. 
intellectual science ; and all these are essential to Every teacher knows that good order is quite as 
that happiness which man so covets, This will at essential to the intellectual progress of a school as 
once be conceded, when we remember that manhood either capability to impart instruction in the teach- 
is but the lesson of childhood repeated, varied only er, or capacity to receive the same in the scholar, 
by the varied circumstances under which he acts. or both. Without order, a school is what an army 
The school-room is peculiarly an appropriate place would be without subordination, or an extended 
to teach respect for the rights of others. ‘The littke commercial business withont a system. We need 
community here assembled contains all the elements not multiply words to demonstrate what every good 
of the great community without. Here are all the pas- teacher will at once admit without question. Since 
sions,;prejudices and conflicting interests of real life. then, order is a vital necessity to a good school, the 
Every day occurrences furnish opportunities for in- question, “ How can it best be established and sus- 
struction with regard to the rights of feelings, of tained?” arises, 
character, and of property. One takes another's Disorder comes from a comparatively small class 
book, or slate, or pen, intending soon to return it. In of pupils, This class is made up of such children 
this he professes to see no harm. He should be as recognize no better object in going to school 
shown that this is wrong: that he has violated his than to “kill time;”’ of such as are ambitious of 
neighbor's right of property by taking it without his distinction among their fellows as “droll fellows” 
consent, just as truly if it was never to be returned; and “hard boys ;” of others who thing “an educa- 
that the act here, is precisely what it is in the case tion is a desirable think,” but postpone its acqui- 
ofthe mercantile clerk who abstracts money from his sition until a more convenient season. Howought 
employer's drawer, intending to return it when his these rebels to be dealt with ? 
salary is due; precisely that of the bank cashier,, That it is sometimes necessary to have recourse 





who takes money from his bank for speculating pur-|to corporal punishment in the subjugation of re- 
poses, intending to replace it when his speculations factory scholars almost all teachers admit. That 
may be ended; and that in these cases it subjects the rod has been appealed to in schools in times past 
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and present, unnecessarily, there is scarcely room to} 


doubt. We know, from experience, that the rod 
is a cheap and easy way of disposing of “ naughty 
boys ” for the time being ; and we often knew that 
the rod ofttimes does dispose of such cases on/y for 
the time being—in other words, that “ whipping” 
does not cure the patient always, but, like much 
other “ medicine,” only allays the symptoms for a 
little time without eradicating the disease. Still, 
punishment of some kind, or of many kinds, rather, 
is a necessity. 

Looking candidly at the matter, we incline to the 
opinion that he, or she. who shall devise a system 
of rewards and punishments for schools, in which 
the rod shall not be included, will have done a great 
thing for education. Looking at it fairly, the spirit 
of the age is not in harmony with force. Love would 
seem to have proved more efficient in the majority 
of cases where it has been properly tested. It is 
true that some natures cannot be moulded by kind- 
ness; neither can they be wounded, or guided to 
better things by the little disgraces which lie in the 
teacher’s election to inflict. But it does not there- 
fore follow that a teacher must subject them to cor- 
poral punisement. It is always better for the pa- 
rent or guardian to administer such correction 
when it must be administered. In right and in law 
they are the proper administrators of force in the 
management of their offspring or wards. 

What shall the teacker do with those pupils who 
will not be restrained by kindness, counsel, or bar 
of privileges? To leave him without remedy would 
be to close one-third of the schools in the county, 
probably, or what is equivalent--would create such 
confusion in schools as would make intellectual pro- 
gress nothing at all. It would not do to abolish 
the rod without provision of some kind to take its 
place. 

That substitute for the rod in schools, lies, we 
think in the reach of every teacher who can find 
School Directors and parents to co-operate with 
him or her. So complete and excellent does it seem 
to us, that, were we to assume the responsibilities 
of the vocation again, we should endeavor to carry 
it into effect. If, inthe course of a term, any pu- 
pil should prove rebellious beyond peaceable modes 
of restraint, we should immediately expel him or 
her from the school, and thus remove the delinqueut 
to parental jurisdiction. Thus the school would 
be rid of its plague, and the responsibility of pun- 
ishment be laid where it belongs—upon the heads 
of parent or guardian. 

We did not essay an argument in sitting down 
to this article. There is neither time nor space at 
our command to treat the question argumentatively. 
But to the members of the Institute we commend 
it as one of the most important questions which 
can engage their attention. Will they take it into 
serious consideration ?—Vioga Agitator. 





SATURDAY TEACHING. 

** Of all the days throughout the week, 

The worst is Saturday.’?’—Old Song. 

Saturday is a dull day! A miserable farce in the 

Teacher's calendar! Yea, a veritable humbug that) 

should be detested, “ shunned by saint and sinner!” | 

Teacher and pupil, director and parent, guardian and 

ward ; the “old school house on the knoll,” should 

never have its sanctity invaded on such a day for| 

common school purposes. Never! The school sys-| 

tem never intended that it should. Nature forbids 

it. The teacher abhors and loathes it. The pupil 
deprecates it. Humanity curses it. 
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I have been frequently approached by some vener- 
able representatives of the fogy race of antidiluvian 
way of thinking, “with, Mr. Snugums, why are you 
opposed to keeping school on Saturday?’ And 
without waiting for a reply to his interrogatory, he 
would proceed to explain in a most positive and log- 
ical manner: * You, Teachers, should remember that 
all other laborers must work twenty-six days for a 
month, and not only six hours a day, but from day- 
light to dark, and not receive near as high wages, 
while you work only twenty-four days of six hours 
each, for a month ; and suppose your numbers not to 
be so great on Saturday, why of course your labor is 
so much less, and you earn your money so much easier 
as you know; we, tax-payers, who have enormous 
taxes to pay, always are satisfied if you do only teach 
twenty-four days, and we never think of asking you 
to teach twenty-six ; you should not ask us to give 
twenty-two days, especially when the times are so 
hard and we can scarcely raise money enough to pay 
our burdensome taxes.” 

Aye! and it has all been said in a single breath, 
as if fearing the organs of speech, if allowed to hesi- 
tate, might not be able to interpose their plea. Yes, 
he never hesitated, lest some * thrust home” on the 
part of his opponent might confuse and confound him. 
He has no desire to hear any reason ; no, not a par- 
ticle, for ‘tis said, 

** Convince a man against his will, 
And he remains of the same opinion still.’? 

I have never dreamed that the teacher has too 
much duty to perform, and that teaching six days 
in succession burdens him with duty. No. I believe 
that every teacher that I have ever met and consult- 
ed on the subject, has unhesitatingly told me that the 
Teaching was a mere trifle ; that the finding of 
matter towork with, was the merest circumstance. But 
the material to work on, advantageously, is decided- 
ly another matter. I would not have any one sup- 
pose that I am of the opinion that Teachers do not 
require every Saturday for self-improvement; most 
assuredly they do, and a large number all the balance 
of the week, if they were only placed in the proper 
circumstances to avail themselves of it. 

There is no intelligence so cheering to the pupil as 
the ‘Teacher's exclamation, on Friday evening, of 
“No school to-morrow !” or “No school until Mon- 
day!” Ina moment he is out, with whoop and hurra! 
that makes the * heart leap to witness his joy ig Why 
should he not be overjoyed? Just place yourself, in 
fancy’s mind, in his position, screwed up, perpendicu- 
larly, from Monday morning, until Friday evening, in 
a school-room, with dull studies, bad air, and little 
recreation. Every muscle of your body has grown 
tired, and not only tired but sore ; mind has lost its 
vigor; and dullness, only in keeping with Saturday, 
surrounds you; no wonder you rejoice. On Satur- 
day every class is marred by the number kept out of 
school to recreate and do chores ; there is never more 


| than half a school in attendance. 


Walls of brass resist not 
A noble undertaking; nor can vice 
Raise any bulwark to make good a place 
Where virtue seeks to enter.—Fletcher. 


“ Saturday Teaching?” Yes, Saturday Teaching. 
I am loth to resume it. It is not the first time that 
I have felt my best feelings revolt at it. It soon 
shall be the last time! Saturday Teaching !— 
“ Flee from the wrath to come,” and shun it, as the 
evil and misguided wretch shuns justice! “Flee 
from the wrath to come,” for come it must, if Satur- 
day Teaching is persisted in. Let us see! 
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“ A bow always bent, is never fit for use.” Never 
was wisdom and philosophy couched in less words.— 
The mind, like the muscular development of man, 
must have rest, must have recreation. How soon 
does the physical force of youth become exhausted. 
The least possible exertion, persisted in, incapagi- 
tates it, and brings pain the most excruciating, to 
the exerted physical power. The mind partakes of 
the same nature as the body. When exerted to any 
material extent, and the exertion maintained, it be- 
comes weak and dull, and the matter which it is re- 
quired to receive, becomes stale and insipid. Many 
persons experience this doctrine so palpably, that 
they endeavor to dispose of all metaphysical exer- 
tions, immediately after rising in the morning, while 
“the head,” as they assert, “is clear, and not encum- 
bered and weakened by over taxation. 

Put the pupil into a school-room on Monday morn- 
ing, continue him six hours, which consumes almost 
the entire day, at least within two or three hours of 
it; and these six hours, in connection with the labor 
which he has to perform, reduce the amount of time 
allowed for recreation within the slight compass of 
one and a half hours per day; let this system be 
practised until the close of the week, or Saturday 
evening, and the whole amount of time allowed for 
recreation, would be reduced to nine, or in nine out 
of every ten cases, to less than nine hours. 

There is not one man in fifty, but experiences more 
recreation than is a'lowed by our system for the child. 
We know the playful disposition of youth. It must 
have vent. No one will pretend to deny this ; and no 
one will pretend to deny that it is essential to health 
and happiness. Happiness should be as much con- 
sulted in the pupil's behalf as heaith. Who will un- 
dertake to deny, that one week’s constant attendance 
in a school-room will exhaust every faculty, and 
weaken the system to such an extent as to make a 
visible impression. If this can be done in one week, 
what consequences will be produced by a persistence 
in this evil?) Why, poor, weak, decrepid, emaciated 
creatures, that, under proper drill, might be induced 
to crawl through a greased whistle, are the result.— 
But says a friend to Saturday teaching, “I am sure 
they have Sunday to themselves.” Bah! Sunday is 
the Lord’s Day, and children with their parents at- 
tend Church or Sabbath School, thus making seven 
days in a week at school. Sunday is not the day to 
play at ball, catcher, and the thousand and one other 
ways which youth has invented to pass life in the 
happiest mood. No wouder, then, 

** The whining school boy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeps like a snail 
Unwilingly to school.”’ 

Out of fourteen days, the pupil has actually only 
one day for recreation,—the alternate Saturday. 

Many other reasons might be given on this sub- 
ject, but I only desire to give one more, and I shall 
dismiss the subject from all further consideration on | 
my part. Establish the no Saturday system, and 
your schools will boast of a much more regular at- 
tendance; for then all such chores as can be shifted 
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the act, that he had “no object in living.” We 
know nothing of this man’s life, and have no 
thought of reflecting upon him in anything we may 
now say. Probably he died in consequence of in- 
sanity ; for the charitable presumption is, that, in 
such cases, the victim of the suicidal blow has lost 
the control of reason, Life is dear, and, even un- 
der circumstances apparently most unpropitious, 
hope promises that the scene may change, and the 
prospect becomes more endurable. 

But “ no object in living” is to many people of 
desponding natures a temptation and a snare. It 
darkens their views of life, and makes them discon- 
tented and unhappy. What do the words mean? 
Many answers might be given. The most general- 
ly true is that the people who use them are intense- 
ly and unsocially selfish. They are eaten up with 
themselves, and covetous desires of some sort or 
other consume them, As the world is not inclined 
to concede anything that such men ask, as every 
member of society has his wishes and his views, he 
who recognizes no rights and no convenience, save 
his own, is ready to conclude, when his unreasona- 
ble wishes or expectations fail, that he has no ob- 
ject in living. Many suicides no doubt occur from 
this intense egotism developing into insanity. And 
in the cases of many insane people, probably of 
most, we find their distempered fancies centering 
always in themselves, ‘There are, we know, excep- 
tions. But of all dangers threatening wreck to the 
mind, none are so great as over-indulgerce of self- 
ish anxieties. Undue application, whether to stu- 
dy, to labor, to business, to religious theorising, to 
politics or to statesmanship, wrecks many minds. 
But analyze the motive of this over-application, 
and we find at the bottom the usual disturbing 
cause or motive, too much care for self. * 

He who would live happily and die content in the 
end, must always keep before him an object in liv- 
ing, and take care that the object he pursues is not 
confined to his own good or prosperity. ‘The best 
possible object in living is the advantage of others, 
The son who makes the happiness of his parents, 
or the father who provides for the comfort of his 
family, is not very likely to grow moody or discon- 
tented. The wife and mother who thinks of her 
husband and children, the sister and daughter who 
lives for ker home, has an object in living which 
will drive away gloom and ennui. There are cases 
we know in which it is said that persons have died 
rather than see their loved ones come to poverty. 
/But here again is selfishness. They fly from an 
/expected evil which they fear to meet, and permit 
those for whom they profess affection to encounter 
the evil. This is insanity produced by over-indul- 
gence in selfish musings. 

We all have an object ix living while any one 
else lives whom we can benefit. And when our own 
misfortunes or disappointments threaten to sour 
our hearts, the readiest cure, the true ministry to 
the mind diseased, is to go forthwith and do good 
to somebody. Let a man cultivate an interest in 
his friends, his neighbors, his country; open his 


il Ss ay will be pos ; il the »ad day ; Bye 
until Saturday will be postponed until that dread day, ‘sympathies ; study the good of others in the indi- 


and relieve the school of the great curse, irregular 


vidual or the aggregate; keep up with what is 


ttendance, and ; r, » requisite time, but! . . . 
attendance, and allow, not the requisite time, but going on around him, and not shut down tke win- 


much more than is now allowed, for recreation and 


healthy development. 


Woodbury, Pa. | Bedford Inquirer. | 
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NO OBJECT IN LIVING. 


dows of his heart and bar the world out, and, our 


) 2OW ; ; Sie é 
J. R. Derworrow. | yond for it, an object for living will never be want- 


ing. Look at that boy of yours. Your next door 
neighbor cannot set a new curbstone, and the 


'worshipful the corporation cannot light a new gas 


An unfortunate, who recently terminated his life |lamp, but he is into the improvement with all his 
by his own hand, left, in writing, as his reason for’ heart. 


Let children keep only the natural man- 
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ners of children and forget themselves occasional- 
ly: or rather let them take pleasure to themselves 
in what other people are doing, and misanthropy 
among men would become as rare as gray heads 
among children. We can’t get through this world 
without contact with it, and if we irritate the epi- 
dermis till every touch of a fellow-creature is like 
a scald or a burn, to be sure we have no object to 
live for. If we are dead to all the rest of creation, 
our life is only death at the best, and to commit 
suicide is a work of superogation.—J/ollidaysburg 
Standard, 
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CLAIMS UPON THE TEACHER AND PARENT. 
An Address before the Teachers’ Institute of Clarion 

county, at Strattanville, Dee. 1859, by Rev. J. E. 

CHAPIN. 

Your positions in society are of vast importance to 
the welfare of the rising generations of our common 
country. The artist who delineates the human fea- 
tures upon the canvass true to life, or sculptures them 
upon the marble, is deserving of praise ; but the can- 
vass will perish and the marble will crumble, while 
the impressions which you make are to be forever.— 
The artisan who works the fine gold, should be as 
much more particular and careful than he who con- 
structs the rude stone into the commonest wall, as 
the material which he uses is valued above the other. 
See the skilled surgeon :—his knife cuts to the last 
thread of life ;—how critical, aye, perilous his move- 
ment as he works upon the vital organ. One careless 
stroke,—the cord is severed—the patient dies. O, 
what responsibilities crowd upon him at that event- 
ful moment. 

You are acting a part at the point of human life, 
the most critical of all, in the entire earthly career 
of that intellectual being. You stand where you feed 
and direct those streams of influence which are to 








flow onward to bless or curse posterity, to the end of 


time,—which are to fertilize, or devastate all that is 
good and fair; you are the present guardians of the 
hopes and fears of all that is dear to the christian, 
the patriot and the philanthropist ; you are to prove 
the benefactors or the scourges of the race. The 
reckless physician who displaces the bones of the 
broken limb and makes a halting, limping cripple for 
life, has committed an essential injury to the physi- 
cal form of his patient; but he who has set the 
mind to evil habits and perverted the intellect to vi- 
cious pursuits, has perpetrated an irreparable wrong 
to his pupil, both for time and eternity—an offence 
as aggravated in guilt as is the mind superior to the 
body. 

The places which you occupy are centres of influ- 
ence whose limits no arithmetic can estimate; and 
the world has scarce a parallel by which to compute 
the value of a faithful teacher's services. 

What are the claims of society upon the teachers 
of the children and youth of the land? 

l. Society requires that teachers who shape and 
train the intellectual and moral faculties of the chil- 
dren, should know and feel the responsibilities of their 
station. ‘To suppose that they have only to teach 
so much of grammar, and so much of geography, and 
so much of arithmetic, and receive so much money 
as a mere business transaction;——that it will be a more 
pleasant way of employing the winter months, than 


in business which exposes them to the rude and chill- | 


ing blasts of its storms, and to conclude that the ob- 


ligations of a school teacher extend no farther,—are 
motives so low, sordid and mercenary as to disquali- 
fy them to sustain this important relationship to the 
young, altogether. 

Justice demands that the faithful teacher should 
have ample remuneration for the perplexing and re- 
sponsible task which he has to perform ; but then his 
qualifications should be commensurate with the great- 
ness of his work. 

The wise master-builder examines the materials 
furnished or in requisition, and then plans the noblest 
structure which they can form. He sagaciously de- 
velops the best resources, and adapts them in the 
device to consummate the most magnificent edifice. 
In proportion to the extent of the power are the ne- 
cessity and importance of its right direction. The 
teacher whose vocation is charged with such high re- 
sponsibilities, should enter upon its duties, feeling 
that he is to fill a place of fearful and angmenting 
ascendancy in the scale of human agency. The teach- 
er commands a post of power. which, if rightly wield- 
ed, will shake and demolish the castellated walls of 
vice and error, and subvert the thrones of despots 
and the dominions of ignorance, and illumine the 
world with the light of sanctified: knowledge. You 
put forth your strength upon a nation’s mind in the 
seed sowing morning of its being, when all is hopeful, 
fresh and promising. Woe to him who scatters tares 
here. 

2. Society claims that our school teachers shall be 
right in example. ‘The child learns to imitate before 
it can reason ; hence the necessity of a correct pat- 
tern for the safe guidance of the pupil. Every body 
knows how much the early companions and associa- 
tions impress the tender minds of children ; these les- 
sons become a part of the very mental being, and al- 
most as the instincts of budding and opening life ; 
these principles are consolidated into the very thought 
and soul of the juvenile character—their fixtures of 
mind,—and give the bent of habit and destiny for all 
future existence. Society can better suffer the con- 
sequences of recreancy in any other relation in life 
than here. We have no place for mountebanks any 
where, and surely not to inculcate the hypocrisy of 
their empiricisms in our schools. 

We ask for teachers of good moral character, in 
the absolute sense of the term. There is naturally 
enough of waywardness in the young heart without 
the teachings of the school master. When I have 
witnessed the atheism in the lives of some who have 
been entrusted with the early education of children, 
and the infidelity of their principles, my soul has 
mourned within me for the injuries which such teach- 
ers inflict upon the characters with whom they come 
in contact. A corrupter of youth; an immoral teacher; 
what a thought! By alchymising language we could 
not describe a greater monster of guilt; a more fla- 
grant outrage upon humanity could not be commit- 
ted. Where shall his school be ?—who will send their 
children to him? Let him not teach among human 
beings, either in savage or civilized life; let him herd 
with beasts upon the bleak mountains and live an 
exile from virtuous society, rather than contaminate 
and poison the fountains of action at the early gush- 
ings of childhood. 

The confiding heart of the unsophisticated young 
pupil, reposes in his teacher the utmost confidence, 
both in his ability and his virtue; he will love that 
instructor, or that teacher will be of but little benefit 
to the scholar. Let not that confidence, then, be 
| betrayed—act worthy of the scholar’s best affections, 
3. A teacher must have a sujficient discrimination 
al on which he bestows culture. Hu- 
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man nature is three-fold—physical, intellectual and 
moral. The body is but the material casket; the 
soul is the precious sparkling jewel contained within. 
Shall I ask whether it is the crumbling case or the 
imperishable glittering diamond within, which is to 
be valued? Is it the flower or the dirty substance 
around it, which gives light to the eye? Is it the 
paling of the garden or the delectable plants within, 
that give beauty and utility ? 

The study of mind is the great science ; and he who 
most studies himself shall have the best facilities for 
knowing others. . It is possible for the aspiring stu- 
dent to be too intent upon the prize in the classic 
race, to attend properly to self-acquaintance. Edu- 
cation is a great business. You must know what 
you are yourself, and how the human faculties can 
best be developed. Cultivate only the physical man, 
and you have a fanatic; the intellectual only, and 
you leave the power which knowledge gives under 
the fearful dominion of depraved passions and appe- 
tites. The well balanced mind, thoroughly stored 
with varied useful knowledge, is greatly preferable to 
expertness in any one thing. You may make the 
mind as a mirror of intelligence, while at the same 
time the belchings forth of an immoral nature may 
burn as a furnace of wrath,—like the heavings of an 
infidel V oltaire,—to pour its tide of curses upon the 
miseries of man. 

We possess in common a nature so essentially the 
same, and have to do with it in all the relations of 
life, that to comprehend it becomes an indispensable 
branch of knowledge, in order to success in any de- 
partment of labor. ‘The statesman studies to know 
what laws are best adapted to its government and 
welfare. The orator must understand the powers 
and sympathies of the human soul; would he electri- 
fy the passions ? he must know the string to touch ; 
would he win the heart? he must know the charm 
which will lead it captive; would he summon reason 
to play in the field of argument? he must be familiar 
with the thought-creating power ; or would he mar- 
tial the resentful thunder of the soul or call into ac- 
tion the fierce passions of man? he must know the 
keys that open totheir dungeon horrors. ‘Thus con- 
versant, he can enter free-footed, strike any chord of 
sympathy and invoke the tenderest emotions ; once 
in the midst of this magic circle, all the spiritual 
comes at his bidding ; his call is as the trump of re- 
surrection—the thoughts start into life, rising in em- 
bodied beauty; his is a power which office cannot 
transfer, nor wealth purchase. 

There is a capital in knowledge which will be current 
every where and at all times. Self-knowledge gives 
self-possession and command. ‘Thus furnished, the 
teacher, the orator, or the man thus prepared in any 
vocation, relies not upon fictitious capital, but upon 
real truth and knowledge. He knows his weakness 
and his strength, and when and where to guard his 
fort. 

4. In order to be suecessful in your calling as 
teachers of schools, you must be apt to teach. The 
mechanic may have studied all the forms of archi- 
tecture and the theory of his art; but of little avail 
will all this be to him, until he has skill and dexterity 
in the real practical use of the tools to be employ- 
ed in the construction of the edifice. Cultivate per- 
tinency and force of illustration, and a happy man- 
ner of reaching the capacity of the pupil; infuse a 
love of learning; study and practice as a thorough 
tactician ; make your school house a delightful place 
to the scholar—an atractive home, full of literary en- 
tertainments and pleasures. Love your scholars and 
they will love you. 





I come in the last place to remark upon the re- 
sponsibility of parents. 

In the work of education all are involved and as- 
sociated. Even self-interest suggests good reasons 
for sustaining the school and the competent teacher. 
Dr. Thompson said he used to go over into his neigh- 
bor’s lot and mow down the Canada thistles which 
grew there, not because he felt any peculiar disposi- 
tion to benefit his neighbor, but for his own good, for 
his lot and garden were adjoining it; so that by cutting 
them down just before the winds would scatter the 
seeds he would save his own lots from the noxious 
weeds. So the rich man who has no children to ed- 
ucate, subserves his own interest when he pays his 
tax to educate his neighbor’s children. He is pre- 
venting the thistles from overspreading his own 
grounds ;—tar better to pay school tax, than taxes 
to build jails and court houses, and for officers’ fees 
and commonwealth suits. 


Parents should make home a place of pleasant 
things and scenes to their children,— of agreeable and 
profitable entertainments,—of things to suit their ca- 
pacities. Books, paintings, pictures, music, periodi- 
cals, &c., keep them from the village street with its 
lessons and influences. Some people make little dis- 
tinction between the pigs, geese and children. The 
taste, habits and character of children are very much 
shaped by early associations. They read what is 
readiest at hand, and the corresponding impression 
is made on their minds, according to the character of 
the books. 

Parents should co-operate with the school teach- 
ers and sustain them. I have generally found that 
in those districts where pupils have a bad name, and 
where a set of robust, animal-boys are allowed to turn 
teachers out of their schools, the difficulty is with the 
parents. They do not just say : turn the master out, 
but they give them to understand that it would not 
be displeasing to them; like the father who said, 
“now, boys, to-day is Sunday; you must not break 
the Sabbath; but remember, that your father likes 
fresh fish.’ The teacher, from their conduct in 
school, can very well tell what kind of family govern- 
ment and training children have at home. A burly, 
bragging father thought it smart in his son—a young 
man—to turn out and whip school teachers, until the 
district became a terror to them. Finally, a man of 
right nerve and courage was procured. The despe- 
rado boy came on to rule the school and throw the 
master out as usual; but the master was ready at the 
first onset of his antagonist, and gave him a most se- 
vere flogging and subdued the young tiger. This 
aroused the vengeance of the father, and he came the 
next morning to school and said, he would try him. 
The teacher then grappled with the old tiger, gave 
‘him a worse whipping. made him take his seat, get 
his lesson and obey the rules of the school. This end- 
ed all the troubles of the school for the term, and 
everything went on prosperously. I simply give this 
case to show that the blame is often referable to a 
Vicious parentage. 

There should be a right state of family government 
and discipline at home, as the foundation of all well- 
regulated societies ; in order to this there must be a 
governing power or will, controlling the other mem- 
bers ;—will of parent in the family ;—will of the peo- 
ple in the State ;—the teacher in the school, and the 
king in the monarchy. Children should be early 


taught a salutary subordination to restraint, rules 
and government, after which there will be but little 
difficulty in making them good scholars, good child- 
Without this, they will be- 


ren and good citizens. 
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come nuisances and lawless, and fill our jails with fe- 
lons and our penitentiaries with convicts. 

The destiny of children is in a great measure put 
into the hands of parents, and requires a wise, vigi- 
lant and persevering care. 
ste decision, firmness, watchfulness and prayer. 


ndispensable also is due attention to little things ;—' 


“just as the twig is bent, the tree ’s inclined,” —‘de- 
spise not the day of small things.” ‘The silken thread 
which the kite carried across the sweeping Niagara, 
drew after it the famous suspension bridge, over 
which the commerce of two nations passes in safety. 
The proudest monuments to fame were built by lay- 
ing stone upon stone, brick upon brick. The mass- 
ive aggregates by the littles. One step after anoth- 
er will carry the traveller around the globe. We 
cannot leap at a bound the towering mountain ; but 
proceeding, step by step, we climb its loftiest cliff 
and pass its summit and descend to its base. The 
rreat ocean is composed of single drops; the tiny 
feat is not made in a single season, its infant bud be- 
gan the summer previous. Our knowledge is gained 
little by little—letter by letter—lesson by lesson— 
sum by sum, Learning does not flame out upon us 
all at once, like the lightning’s flash. or the foam of 
the crested billow, which sparkles and sinks from our 
sight. ‘The gold is concealed in the dirt, the muddy 
waters, or the quartz rock. The miner with his sieve, 
his mattock and his crucible and his hard toil, will 
bring it out. The rich pearl may be encrusted with 
worthless matter, but it may yet be the princely gift 
which shall adorn a royal crown. That weakest of 
beings—almost a blank in its cradle-home—may vet 
draw a nation’s destiny in his career; there may 
slumber the genius of a Newton, a Luther, a Wes- 
ley, or a Washington. 

It is the parent’s work to develop these talents and 
school their powers. The artist, by the sun beams, 
sketches the features of my friend, true to life, upon 
the delicate surface of the metallic plate; but the 
more delicate mind of childhood is open to parental 
influences which shall grave their image and super- 
scription upon them with deeper and more lasting 
impressions. They open their faculties like the ten- 
der leaves of the plant to the dew drops of heaven. 
Some flowers unfold their snow-white bosoms to the 
rolling, glowing orb of day, and follow him from morn 
to noon and noon to night, wooing the light, drink- 
ing in the genial rays—the live-long day. So child- 
hood and youth are constantly occupied by the ex- 
amples and activities surrounding them, and are 
moulded by them. 

The human mind naturally loves knowledge, and 
but for the aversion to hard study, all would have it. 
Why did the ’prentice boy, Elihu Burritt, turn away 
from the village lads who spent their time in idleness, 
games, tippling, smoking and carousing ? Why, that 
he might employ his hours in study because he loved 
knowledge ; and he has already obtained a world-wide 
renown for his learning and his goodness. He spent 
eight hours at the anvil, eight hours at his books, and 
the remaining eight hours of each day in sleep and 
refreshment. See a Franklin, a Newton, a Colum- 
bus and a Hugh Miller. 

It is the mind which is to be educated,—the men- 
tal and moral powers,—not the heels and toes, fingers 
and arms ; it is not the dancing master who is needed. 
The intellectual faculties can only be developed by 
study ; mental labor, the school, the emulation, the 
attrition, the ambition, the real study, the cheer of 
the parent,—all will summon into requisition the ta- 
lent and the genius, “ labor omnia vincit.” The mem- 
ory is made retentive and ready by apropriate exer- 
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| cise; the reason is made clear, strong and vigorous 
iby action; tne judgement is matured and made sound 
by persevering mental discipline. Labor is the law 
of success. Knowiedge and power are not with the 
sluggard, but in the gymnasium of mental exertion. 
The muscle shrivels by inaction and the limb is en- 
feebled by being folded in slothfulness. The soul's 
powers may loll upon the lounge of laziness, till they 
collapse and close up like the petals of the flower at 
night fall. 

Minds so capable of high, vtrtuous, educational 
elevation. should have scope. opportunities and facili- 
ties, and parents are entrusted with the care of these 
weighty responsibilities. Human beings were not 
designed to dwell in poor-houses, jails and fetters, 
but for a lofty destiny of intelligence and glory and 
immortality ; and parents can, In a great Ineasure, 
determine whether their son shall be fitted for a high 
and noble walk in life, or to be an inmate of a gam- 
bling den, a dance house, or a scavenger. pest to 
society, ora christian in the church ;—whether his 
star of destiny shall set on a Sedom or on Mount 
Zion; whether he shall prepare documents of the 
Senate chamber or rolls of counterfeit bills ; whether 
he shall figure in halls of congress or the cell of a 
felon. Hence the propriety of throwing around 
your children all the inducements and persuasives, to 
place their feet upon a pathway to literary and moral 
eminence. 

Select a beautiful site for your school house. Build 
it in a good taste, of sufficient size, with easy seats 
graded to snit the sizes of the pupils. Let there be 
a wholesome ventilation. There should also be am- 
Pple grounds, well adorned with beautiful shade trees, 

shrubbery and flowers —and all elegantly enclosed.- - 
Let the early associations of childhood’s school home 
be pleasant and happy and lovely,——a source of sweet 
memories. Within these homes of educations, there 
should be choice Libraries, Charts, Maps, Geographi- 
cal apparatus——a good Geological collection—with all 
the modern appliances of a good school. Ina word, 
let everything be conducted by intelligent common 
rules—to form a correct taste and right moral 
and mental habits. The traveler passing through a 
country and seeing large two story well painted barns, 
costing from one to four thousand dollars, and a poor 
little coarse sham built some arid 
waste corner, costing from two to four hundred dol- 
lars, would conclude that the people thought more of 
horses and horned cattle, than of the welfare of their 
children. Hence it is no wonder that we should 
hear the complaint that children do not like th 
school, and that they should think lightly of an edu- 
cation. 

To the objection that these arrangements would 
be too expensive, I would reply that vice and ignor- 
ance cost far more than virtue and intelligence ;— 
better pay the teacher than the sheriff. Let us pay 
more taxes for school houses and less for jails. Vice 
is always expensive. 

By the investment which secures a competent edu 
cation for your children, you are bequeathing to them 
durable treasures, more valuable than houses and 
lands, silver or gold;—-riches of mind, knowledge 
for the soul, wealth which no scheming rogue can 
cheat them out of, capital sound and current every- 
where. 

Finally, Common School Education should be 
viewed in the light of canse and effect,—seed-sowing 
and harvesting. If the effect followed the cause as 
rapidly as the thunder does the lightning, or the re 
port the discharge of the gun,—people would wake 
up. But the result is just as sure—though it takes 
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a little time. Some seed will ripen its fruit in a few 
days, while the acorn requires a century of years.—— 
Some causes may not bring their results until an- 
other generation. Some may sleep centuries of years, 
but effects are certain, however far separated from 
their causes. Could we see the full benefits of an 
education, in twenty-one days instead of 21 years, 
we should need no argument to prove its immense 
value, 

“T paint for immortality,” said the earnest artist. 
So, the teacher and the parent are acting for all the 
responsibilities of life and for the destiny of eter- 
nity. 

THE TRUE TEACHER. 

An address delivered hefore the Swickly Teachers’ In- 
stitute, by O. P. Hararave, of Westmoreland Co. 
My theme is worthy the pen of one more skilled 

in the art of composition, than your humble servant, 
To portray the characteristics of an individual, who 
is true to his country, true to her institations, true 
to his fellow men, true to the age in which he lives; 
true to the best interests of humanity, true to God, 
and true to man,—is to portray the characteristics of 
the true Teacher. 

The interests of this republic, the perpetuity of 
her institutions, are in the hands of the teachers of 
the rising generation. The best interests of man, 
his civil and religious liberty, his freedom from des- 
potism, and his emancipation from the chains of 
servitude, depend upon the perpetuity of this gov- 
ernment. The best interests of humanity depend on 
the enlightenment of our race, the dethronement of 


ignorance the mother of superstition, and tie exal- | 


tation of science, the true friend of man. 

This exaltation can only be accomplished by and 
through the instrumentality of teachers,whose minds 
have been imbued with its principles and whose 
hearts are devoted to its requirements, 

Again, in order that science may Jead, ignorance 
be banished, humanity be exalted, the blessings of 
civil liberty be enjoyed,—God, the fountain of bless- 
ing, must be adored, God's attributes must be im- 
planted with the first principles of knowledge. 
_Inan age of progress, when everything is propelled 
in its onward course by a power that seems almost 
miraculous, it does not surprise the mind, that has 
learned to think, that “all is not gold that glitters.” 
Amid the mighty scenes the great drama of life 
exhibits, there are actors on every stage who are not 
true to the characters they represent. 

Among the laborers in every pursuit of life there 
are found those who have mistaken their profession 
or who have engaged in it without any fitness for its 
labors. Perhaps no other profession has had its 
car of progress so much fettered by unworthy mem- 
bers as the teacher’s. Many things have conspired 
to fill its ranks with all kinds of material. 


This being the case, it is all important that the | 
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compared with the infinite, how unmeasureably he 
falls below the great I Am in all his attainments; 
hence he endeavors to draw as near to the great 
Fountain of knowledge as it is possible for him to 
come. 

Again, he is a lover of learning, he delights in the 
acquisition of knowledge. He prides himself in 
being versed in the principles of science. He takes 
pleasure in the investigation of truth and in its 
multiplicity of arrangement; nature in him finds a 
close observer. He studies with care the investiga- 
tions of these who bave preceded him, and compares 
their reflections with his own observations. 


This brings us to our third mark which is that he 
is a thinker. He is not content to take anything 
from the “Say So” of others; he examines every- 
thing as far as possible for himself; he endeavors 
to get at the foundation upon which reasoning is 
based in order that be may fully understand the 
principles illustrated. He endeavors by his own in- 
vestigations, to add something new to the labors of 
those who have preceded him, that he may not be 
merely a parasite feeding upon the labors of others, 
but that he may leave on record something to ben- 
efit those who shall come after him. 

Again, The true Teacher appreciates the maxim 
“know thyself.” He is aware that the great study 
of man, is man. He knows that without-a knowl- 
edge of self he cannot be able to govern others ; 
the promptings of his own heart intuitively give 
him the method by which he is enabled to “pad- 
dle his own canoe” clear of the breakers that sur- 
‘round it, 

Again, the true teacher loves his profession; his 
‘whole heart is given to the work. He is not one 
that has entered the ranks to supply present neces- 
sities, or to obtain the means to fit him for some 
other pursuit in life. The true teacher believes his 
vocation to be the noblest in which he can engage. 
Ile acknowledges none of the professions to have 
higher or nobler aims. He contemplates the ma- 
terial upon which he is called to labor; the plastic 
state in which it is committed to his trust, the ease 
with which impressions are made, the certainty that 
once made they can never be erased; and as he 
thus meditates the nobility of his employment, 
his energies arouse, and its mighty responsibili- 
ties coofirm him in the great importance of his 
work, 

Thus feeling its importance his life is devoted to 
‘his profession. His time and talent are given to the 
acquisition of knowledge, the cultivation of his mind, 
‘and the training and culture of the intellects of the 
rising generation. 
| Again, he loves to impart the knowledge he has 
|obtained to others. His delight is in the training 
jand culture of the youthfal mind; he takes pleasare 
‘in leading others over the road he has previously 
‘traveled. He loves to point out to them the diffi- 


true teacher should make his mark, so that he may | culties he himself encountered and the beauties con- 
be recognized amid the throng, that crowd the | nected with the investigation of the truths of sci- 


ranks of the profession. And now in pointing out 
some of the marks of the true teacher, I notice, first, | 
that he is one that is not satisfied with present at- | 
tainments, 

He may be one that has just begun to revel amid | 
the beauties of science or he may be versed in all | 
the knowledge of the Magi; still his delight is in| 
pursuit of new truths, 

He feels that the works of God are ever present- | 
ing new beauties,—that their investigation demands | 
his attention. 

He realizes how finite are all his conceptions | 


ence. He endeavors to impress upon the mind the 
necessity of application, and the danger of indolence; 
the reward of the faithful, and the misery that ig- 
norance bestows on its captives. He loves to point 
to the temple of truth that is erected upon the hill 
of science and to the veil of pure light that covers 
her face. He loves to cheer the youthful aspirant 
and encourage him when the way appears dark and 
uncertain. Attractions are thrown around every 
department of study; and the mind in his bands 
grows from infancy to maturity a giant in power, 
aud in developmeut that which its Creator intended. 
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The beautiful arrangement of Infinite Wisdom in! 
every department of science is unfolded, and the 
youthful tyros, instead of considering study uninter- 
esting and irksome, delight in the place where they 
are taught that “ mind makes the man.” In the hands 
of the “True Teacher” ignorance in all its deformity 
is exhibited to the mind, whilst knowledge in its 
proper habiliments of beauty and sublimity is por- 
trayed in contrast. 

Again, the true teacher teaches by example as 
well as precept. He endeavors to show by his actions 
that “Wisdom’s ways are pleasantness and all her 
paths are peace.” His attention is not only direct- 
ed to his pupils in the schoolroom, but on the street; 
or wherever he may chance to meet them, the friend- 
ly smile of recognition is ever extended. He ever 
shows in all his intercourse with his pupils that he 
is their friend. Thetrue teacher never forgets the 
poor and unfriended; but he shows by every act 
that the sorrowing one has a friend in him. And 
here I would say that the teacher who goes into one 
of our common schools and carries with him outside 
influences, exhibiting among his pupils marked dis- 
tinction, is unworthy the name and should be-hooted 
from the profession. Our common schools, the peo- 

les’ colleges, the poor man’s friend, the hope of 
Republican America, should be free from the curse 
of pride, which says, “stand aside, my brother, for 
I am holier than thou art.” These guileless inno- 
cents have care enough to clog there steps, without 
being deprived of the blessings which a wise govern- 
ment has provided for them. The true teacher 
labors with an eye single to the development of in- 
tellect, and bestows rewards upon merit alone, kind- 
ness upon all. He endeavors to make our schools 
what they were intended to be—a friend to all. 

Again, the true teacher is not a pedant. He is 
not ostentatious of the knowledge he possesses. If 
he is really well informed, he has arrived at that 
point that the uneducated mind never sees, viz: 
where he is enabled to realize the little he really 
knows. Ifthe true teacher can communicate infor- 
mation or enlighten the uninformed, he is always 
ready and willing to do it. But he does not make 
himself conspicuous by correcting every error that 
may be committed in his presence, or by monopo- 
lizing the conversation in every circle he may enter. 

Again, the “True Teacher” lives to do good. His 
lot is cast among the young and guiltless innocents 
ofearth. He expects not a reward for his labors, 
either the hero’s fame or the conqueror’s crown.— 
His ambition is to do good—to implant in the minds 
the principles of trath and uprightness, and place in 
their hands the key that will enable them to unlock 
the store-houses of science. He is ambitious to fit 
his pupils to fill their places in life, to be good citi- 
zens, useful men and women. His object is not the 
fee he may receive, although he has a right to de- 
mand proper remuneration for his services,—“The 
laborer is worthy of his hire’—-but the good he may 
accomplish’ in the sphere in which he moves. 

Again, he is a lover of children As well might 
we expect good from the hands of our enemies, as 
to expect good and wholesome culture from the 
hands of one that delights not in childhood. In 
order to meet the mainspring of action in the bosom 
of childhood, it is necessary to touch the affections; 
and this cannot be accomplished without love. The 
perceptions of childhood are sharper than those of 
mature age, and it is a difficult matter to deceive 
it. Love produces love. This is the true teacher's 
great arm of power. He never tries to deceive. 
But he shows by every word and act, that his de- 


sire is todo good. He enters heart and hand into 
the joys and sorrows, the pleasures and disappoint- 
ments, of his youthful charge. With a parent’s 
pleasure he laughs at their sports, and sympathises 
with them in their troubles, Their joys are his 
to share, their sorrows are his to comfort, their 
troubles his to alleviate; and thus by identifying him- 
self with them, he is enabled to accomplish the great 
object of his mission, 

As he loves to learn, loves his profession, loves 
to impart instruction, loves childhood ;—his task al- 
though beset with cares is still a pleasant one; and 
as love is the mainspring that impels him to action 
it will bring its own reward. These infant minds 
that expand beneath his care, “Will rise up and call 
him blessed ;” and their love will strengthen him 
in every good word and work. 


THE TEACHER’S MISSION. 

Delivered before the fall Session of the Crawford 
County Teachers’ Institute, at Meadville, and re- 
peated before the second Session, at Spring Corners, 
by Rev. J. M. Cuapman. 

When some years ago a cloud of Temperance 
lecturers covered the land, they began their ad- 
dresses by expatiating upon the vastness of the 
field which lay before them,—but were sure in the 
next breath to tell how thoroughly it had already 
been explored, and how exceedingly difficult to 
find any path not as yet hard beaten, into which an 
audience might be led. So, at the present time, a 
lecturer on any theme connected with popular in- 
struction, might expect to fail of finding any new 
topic on which to dwell, or Genius himself succeed 
in the invention of any new phase in the turnings 
of the educational kaleidoscope. 

But whatever embarrassments the above named 
laborers may have seemed to have in their field, in 
ours, fortunately, they do not exist. For though 
we dwell upon an old theme,—on Education, the 
theme itself will always preserve its vigor, like the 
leaves of the Tree of Life,—and whatever is inhe- 
rently valuable, and good, and true, does never 
cloy by repetition, nor need the stimulus of orna- 
ment and glittering attire in order to attract. 

In the present effort there is, besides, another 
comforting view :—As there are no two forms, nor 
faces nor voices, exact/y alike amidst great resem- 
blances, so there are no two minds whose courses of 
thought, styles of expression and modes of expla- 
nation, are exactly the same; so that even with 
the same subject, and the same audience, and the 
same session, a pleasing variety would be secured : 
unless the propensity to plagiarism, incident to juve- 
nile attempts at composition, should unfortunately 
supplant originality, and all alike happen to plun- 
der from the same previous performance. But 
more. It is the delight of Genius to create. The 
more that can be made of a hackneyed subject, the 
worthier the labor. We are encouraged, then, by 
the intrinsic value of the general subject under 
consideration, and stimulated to open the fountains 
of thought tributary to the stream of knowledge 
now flowing over this great State,—as much more 
beneficent than the waters of the Nile, as food for 
mind is more valuable than food for the body. 

Among the many themes that present them- 
selves, | have chosen (perhaps from a sympathy 
with teachers, growing out of the experiences and 
toils in the same profession, spread over more than 
twenty years of my own life,) Tux Treacnmr’s 
Mission, 
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they follow; and all, or nearly all, have occupa- 
tions,—the most of which are alike honorable to 
the individual and useful for the whole. 

But the teacher has more than this; he has a 
mission, He has a calling, and an honorable one ; 
he has an occupation, and a laborious one; he has 
a trade, requiring any degree of skill; he has a 
profession, which he should not follow but drive. 
Still he has more than all this—he has a Mission: 
and he who does not in some good degree feel its 
inspiration, should begin at once to cultivate it. 
Most callings can be measured by money. Their 
full value may be estimated by dollars and cents. 
The value of the labor of hired assistants, where 
labor and skill are bought, can be accurately de- 
duced by the percentage value of the capital in- 
vested,—the percentage returned,—the relative 
amount of labor to gain that percentage,—and the 
relative value at any given time of labor and capi- 
tal as they compete inthe market. The whole mat- 
ter is one purely of Arithmetic. Even honesty and 
fidelity, though moral qualities, are bought and 
sold. ‘They possess a money value, just in propor- 
tion to the money trust committed to another. The 
difference between an honest and a dishonest store 
clerk or teller in a bank, is measured by just that 
amount which may be successfully embezzled ; and 
a reputation for honesty increases a salary, over 
and above the capacity required and the amount 
of work actually done, in proportion to the value 
of the trust. the opportunities for fraud, and the 
solidity of that character which for the longest 
time has remained proof against all temptations : 
and money, money, enters into nearly all the minu- 
tia of the occupations of life as the grand regula- 
tor here below. 

But who can measure the value of knowledge— 
the deepening and expahding of the human mind ? 
When the mathematics are applied to the infinitely 
varying demands of the useful arts,—substituting 
animal and mechanical power for human labor ; 
saving time, saving the wear and tear of human 
bodies, saving heart aches and body aches, anxie- 
ties and anguish of spirit, prolonging life, contribut- 
ing to the daily and hourly happiness and comfort 
of millions ; when knowledge is thus directed, how 
can any money value be placed upon it? 

How can be estimated by money, the mathe- 
matics as worked by a Newton, when he walked 
forth among the stars to measure their distances, 
weigh worlds in his scale, and lay bare the heaven- 
ly mechanism,—till we seem to see the busy march 
of mighty orbs, and hear the music of the spheres 
as they rush around their heavenly circles ? 

Contrast a calm astronomer, intelligently gazing 
into the depths of infinite space, bringing world 
upon world and glory upon glory within the pur- 
view of his telescope.—his mental accuracy and 
breadth of thought, his true, clear, profound view 
of the creator and the creation ; contrast the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge on the origin and order 
of the creation, among our masses, with the most 
gifted and intelligent among the Asiatics,—terrified 
at an eclipse—howling and beating noisy instru- 


ments to frighten away the monster that is 


swallowing the sun and moon, and agitated to the 
veriest depths of their souls with fears of these 
imaginary beings having control of the elements 
and directing them to their torment and destrue- 
tion ;—and who, thus contrasting, can estimate the 
value of knowledge, with money, or at all? 
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Many have professions and callings in life which | 


When stern logic grapples those subjects of 
overwhelming interest, involving the present well- 
being and ultimate destiny of man, and marches 
onward in its firm sure steps to its ultimate conse- 
quences, deducing the immutable principles and 
correct rules of action which the conscience and its 
God alike approve,—how shall the value of such 
knowledge be estimated? And when one has been 
thoroughy taught in this science, and perceives and 
feels the full foree with which it carries the mind, 
and enjoys all that inward satisfaction and peace 
which certainty on the most important issues of life 
will not fail to bring—how can all this inward 
benefit in any one mind be measured by money,— 
much less when this is multiplied by millions of 
other minds, possessed of the same attainments? 

Again: when one has been thoroughly taught the 
rules of Rhetoric, who can estimate the thrills of 
delight and the sustained satisfaction in the read- 
ing of polite literature—in the discovery of its 
glowing beauties,—in the mere perception of the 
sunbeams of tropes and figures which play around 
a finely turned sentence, to enliven and embellish— 
like the flashing coruseations, mists and rainbows, 
which dance attendance upon founts and waterfalls? 


How shall that knowledge be estimated which 
teaches the substance and functions of the bodil 
structure and organs of the human frame ; which 
reveals us to ourselves, not merely to gratify curio- 
sity, but to live according to the laws of organic 
life ? 

With what instrument shall we measure the value 
of that Geographical knowledge which teaches us 
the true form of the earth,—its surface, its natural 
and political devisions, and its inhabitants and 
their civilizations ; especially when all this is con- 
trasted with the absurd teachings of oriental learn- 
ing, which makes the earth a vast plain supported 
upon elephants, and they upon turtles, and they 
upon—they know not what; and speaks of moun- 
tains eighty thousand miles apart,—with the same 
display of ignorant folly at every point? 

Whether we follow the analysis of chemistry, the 
essential laws of the material universe, or study the 
crust of the earth,—we are led from wonder to won- 
der, which is as mentally transforming as the chan- 
ges themselves from the lowest organism which 
Geology reveals, through all its gradations up to 
man, 

Who can measure the value of that knowledge 
and its deep workings in the soul, which leads to 
such profound thoughts and insight into the laws 
of nature? Who can measure the mental differ- 
ence between the philosopher who inspected an un- 


‘usual serpentine petrifaction, which led his mind 


off in meditation upon the workings, of laws of 
time, place and circumstance, to accomplish the 
marvel,—and the rustic by his side, who, with his 
blank, ignorant look and childish curiosity, ex- 
claimed, “ How long it has been dead.” 

By what process shall we measure the value of 
moral ethics, teaching us the relations we sustain 
morally to the uncreated one and his sentient crea- 
tion ;—which instructs the moral powers to act in 
harmony with their own laws? And who can esti- 
mate the inward peace of a good conscience, which 
spontaneously gushes into the soul through obedi- 
ence to these perceived and acknowledged laws ? 

If then, we cannot estimate the value of the 
natural and exact sciences, when applied to pro- 
mote comforts and lighten cares ;—if we cannot 
estimate the value of an educated, exalted mind, 
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over a dark soul, beclouded, terrified and tormented 
through ignorance ;—if we cannot weigh the value 
of sound principles in a balance, nor collect the 
thrilling sensations of intellectual enjoyment 
through the adroit and ingenious use of language 
in an avoirdupois scale ;—if we cannot conceive the 
value of a knowledge of the moral relations of life, 
—by so much shall we fail to estimate the value of 
the teacher’s calling, by that material medium de- 
nominated by profane and sordid souls, “the al- 
mighty dollar.” 

It is true that teaching is a calling and money 
enters into it, as it does into that of the preacher 
and the physician; and, whether it is teaching, 
preaching or practising, a fair compensation gradua- 
ted by the relative value of the calling, the capacity 
demanded, the cost of preparation, the wear and 
tear of body and soul, and the relative ability of 
the different competitors, is righteously demanded 
and should be cheerfully awarded. But money does 
not and cannot cover the whole ground. Physi- 
cians, who promptly hasten to relieve pain, traverse 
weary miles, and sacrifice sweet needed sleep, to 
administer to the wants and woes of others,—who 
plunge into infectious houses and localities, heroi- 
cally combatting plagues and pestilences, and by 
whose science and art the years of a generation of 
men have been raised from the eighteen of a few 
centuries past, up to the forty-two of the present, 
—can the value of such labors be measured by 
money? Can pain assuaged, and life prolonged, 
be estimated by cords of cut wood, butchered beef, 
and the drippings of the dairy? No! no!! There 
are some callings which contain the elements of an 
unselfish devotion, pure philanthropy, a nobie zeal, 
and a sincere desire to be useful for the good which 
shall follow fidelity. And among these is the call- 
ing of the teacher ;—and we repeat it, the teacher 
has @ mission, 

We propose to discuss our theme from three 
points of view, viz: the Teacher; his Work; and 
his Trials. 2 

I. Zhe Teacher:—\1st. The teacher should be 
every inch of him a man; and more, he should be a 
gentleman, He should be a competent man, By 
this is meant, that he should be a trained, practised 
man in his calling: one who has had the drill of an 
apprentice, the varied experience of a journeyman, 
and the responsibility of a master. 

To be able to read, and write, and cipher, and 
parse, in the ordinary acceptation of these terms 
and the ordinary grade of attainment, is not enough. 
Too long have those responsible places of trust, 
called ‘common schools,” been desecrated by un- 
worthy occupants. Many, too many, have been 
found swaying that sceptre—the ferule—because 
they preferred a warm room in winter to a cold axe 
handle, and “chicken fixings” for supper, to the 
homely fare of the undistinguished laborer. True, 
the tyro himself acknowledged his deficiencies, but 
gained his end because ignorant and sordid men 
preferred to pay from six to eight dollars a month 
to a man, who, (they thought,) “would do,” rather 
than the requisite sum for competent accomplish- 
ments. 

When we say that the teacher should have knovl- 
edge, it is intended that he should be thorough in 
that knowledge, in all its theoretical and practical 
details. 
ample. 
accurately to pronounce all the words at signt.— 
But he may do this, and yet be a very blundering 
reader, There are the pauses to be obse*ved—the 


We will choose the art of reading, as ex-| 
A good reader should of course be able} 
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Jaccents to be recognized and applied; there is the 
commencing series—and the concluding series ; the 
different inflections, slides, emphatic words and 
phrases ;—intonations and vanishes of the voice ;— 
the whole theory of the art to be present to the 
mind, and a ready skill adequate at the moment to 
‘apply it. The teacher should be a good reader— 
a good elocutionist ; yet how few are there who can 
be called good readers, either in the ranks of teach- 
ers or out of them ? 

It is meant, then, that the teacher should be 
thoroughly posted and drilled in each separate 
branch ;—an accomplished theorist and artist in all 
those branches of knowledge which he professes to 
teach. His perceptions and ideas should be sharply 
defined, clear, and vivid. A confused and fuzzy 
notion of the laws of science and art, will never do 
in a teacher. 

2d. Again, not only must the teacher be a man 
of knowledge, but he should have an aptness to 
teach. It is a common remark, where there is a 
lack here—* he knows enough, but he can’t tell of 
it.” Such a man is ill adapted to be a teacher.— 
It is a rare art, forcibly to impress the mind of ano- 
ther with an idea, just as it lives in yours,—clear 
and well defined; and a much rarer art, still, to 
take young minds, wanting in that maturity, knowl- 
edge and reflection, which help so much in introdu- 
cing what is rew,—and make them understand the 
difficult and sometimes abstruse laws and principles 
of language and science. This aptness to teach, 
like the capacity to sing, is, in a good degree, a 
natural gift, and when greatly wanting, must of ne- 
cessity, greatly abridge the teacher's success. 

3d. This aptness of teaching, leads directly to 
the art of teaching. It is not enough to obtain 
knowledge; there must be a happy facility in im- 
parting it. And there is not only a natural aptness 
needed, but a right direction to be given to this 
faculty. When Demosthenes first appeared as an 
orator, he was hissed from the rostrum; and he 
gained his subsequent ascendancy only by athorough 
mastery and use of those rhetorical rules and arts, 
which by the emotional laws of cause and effect, 
arouse the passions of the human soul. Then, and 
not till then, though he possessed the native ele- 
ments of the forensic art, could he exercise such 
unlimited sway over the minds of others. So with 
the teacher. There are the rules of his art to be 
known and held in readiness for prompt use, as oc- 
casion shall demand. Like the physician, when he 
has traced the symptoms of disease back to its 
origin, of whatever form it may happen to be, his 
mind must have its stores of remedies, and flash 
the right one, presto, to the sick man’s aid. 

When, then, a person has accumulated enough 
of knowledge, has in a good degree the gift to com- 
municate it to others, and has thoroughly studied 
the theory of his art, he is prepared to go forth to 
his work. It should however, never be forgotten, 
that in this, as in almost all callings, it is practice, 
after all, which makes perfect ; and experience will 
be continually teaching lessons, which, in the na- 
ture of things, can never be learned in any other 
way. 

ll. The Teacher's Work. We are not disposed 
to pass over this part of our subject with such brief 
notice, as was taken of the first division of the sub- 
ject. 

In looking upon the world as it is, and compar- 
‘ing it with what it ought to be, it will be at once 
'perceived what labors and expenditures are needed 
to raise the masses of men to that high level to 
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which a thorough education is sure to elevate them. 
Happily, too, there is a division of labor to this 
end. Not to the teacher, but to the legislator and 
statesman, belongs the duty of moving upon the 
masses of a land, as masses. Earth, indeed, is full 
of besotted blind ignorance, out of which grow 
many terrible evils. Nation is arrayed against na- 
tion, armies against armies, with the noise of the 
warrior and garments rolled in blood. The earth 
is full of oppression, from the nominally free hire- 
ling, down to the groaning slave whose miserable 
pittance is doled more grudgingly out than grain 
to horses. “ The hire of laborers who have reaped 
down fields which is kept back by fraud, crieth,— 
and the cries of them which have reaped are enter- 
ed into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” It be- 
longs to the pacific statesman to settle the differ- 
ences of differing nations, without bloodshed, It 
belongs to the humane legislator to adjust the ba- 
lance of competition between capital and labor, 
that the poor should have their manhood and their 
rights. It belongs to the governments of earth to 
ameliorate the condition of criminals, and change 
dungeons into schools of reform,—so far as safety 
to the commonwealth on the one hand, and the de- 
gradation on the other, will admit. It is no part 
of the mission of the teacher to stalk over earth, 
and hunt up woes to weep over and wretchedness 
to relieve, nor to engage in that wholesale process 
of improvement which operates politically, socially 
and morally, upon the entire people of a realm, 

The mission of the teacher is to the individual 
mind, It comes to each separate feeble plant, as 
the warm shower and the gushing sunshine, to un- 
fold each germ, leaf by leaf, and each flower petal 
by petal. While this is so, the teacher should nev- 
er forget the bearing of his labors upon those of 
that wider range, just mentioned. Nature is sin- 
gularly democratic in the bestowment of her gifts. 
Because blood is noble and royal, it is not therefore 
prolific of brains. Statesmen arise from the low- 
est grades of soviety, and by the force of their 
genius and ability, bear away the laurels of the sta- 
tions of honor and trust,—a Brougham from the 
masses of England, a Napoleon from an ignoble 
island, and a Demosthenes from an Athenian sword- 
cutler and a barbarian woman. The teacher who 
prepares his scholars manfully to encounter evils in 
all their ever-varying forms in the stern struggles 
of life, to brave temptations and throw them off, 
with the shield of integrity more impenetrable than 
that which Vulcan made in Vesuvius for Achilles, 
and arouses them to a deep sympathy for man in 
his conflicts with adversity and want,—may feel 
that he is digging deep and broad the foundation 
of good to be reproduced in some, at least, who 
shall rise to places of power: and in all, a potent 
instrument of blessing in every sphere of life, as 
each makes himself felt in his manhood upon all 
that surround him. 

There is, running through all the channels of so- 
cial life, an influence which legislation cannot reach, 
and yet which enters largely into the sum total of 
earthly comforts and happiness. Right here, « 
teacher will find ample room to exercise the best 
impulses of his heart, and that inspiration which is 
the true ideal of his mission. The good John New- 
ton rejoiced, if he could cause but one tear less to 
flow. How much depends on engaging manners, 


genuine goodness of heart, and a well regulated de- | 


portment in every-day home-spun life, to make it 
warm, sunshiny, and pleasant. And how one ma- 


lignant mind, with mean insinuations, coarse ex- 
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pressions, an irritable manner, a scowling brow and 
a long, sharp tongue, can poison the peace of a 
school, a family, or a neighborhood. 

It is not enough for the teacher to rivet a few 
principles from text-books, upon the minds of his 
scholars. His duties approach too nearly the pa- 
rental, for this; his heart should be keenly alive to 
their entire nature. Every offence against morals, 
social life, and the bodily organism, should claim 
his attention. Pope, an English poet, has well 
said, 

** Worth makes the man—and want of it the fellow.’ 


Teachers should strive to ennoble youth by every 
proper means, which their position so largely and 
appropriately commands, 
ist. The work of the teacher is a slow work. 
This is a fast age, and many expect teachers to 
accomplish their work with telegraphic dispatch, 
on high-pressure principles. German and French 
should be done in twelve lessons, and an equal ce- 
lerity in all departments. There should at once be 
constructed that much talked of “royal road to 
geometry,’—a kind of intellectual railroad, carry- 
ing thoughts, and ideas, and principles, for freight ; 
—having one terminus at perception, tapping the 
five senses ; a depot at the understanding, another 
at the will; way stations along the passions, for 
fire and fuel; watering places where the fountains 
of the affections do spring up; branch trunks to 
memory, fancy and imagination ; and the other ter- 
minus, in the great station-house of pure reason, 
beyond which knowledge, having arrived at its ulti- 
ma thule, cannot of course be carried by human 
transportation. Or, if the engineers shall find, on 
actual survey, that it is too rugged all through the 
understanding for a track,—that the watering pla- 
ces,—the affections—are too miry and unsubstantial 
to sustain its weight,—that it costs more to pro- 
perly provide fuel at the station of the passions, 
than it is all worth,—that there is not capital stock 
enough to reach the Beulah land of pure reason ; 
and that, if all this coufd be done, there would never 
be freight enough in the most hopeful condition of 
the whole concern, to pay running expenses,—then 
some ingenious teacher is in duty bound to invent 
an instrument, on the principle of labor-saving ma- 
chines, for infusing knowledge into the mind, after 
the fashion of a Yankee patent sausage filler.— 
True, this is a fast age; but the sun and moon are 
just as slow in their periodical rounds as ever; and 
beef steak does not hurry up the infantile genius 
into a “ six-footer,” any faster than it did ages ago. 
But what is education? In part, the acquisition 
of useful knowledge,—but only in part. If the 
mind is only a book-shelf, learning will be of small 
account,—nay, may be a positive damage. Just as 
a stomach may be so loaded down, with the best of 
food, as to make the whole body sick. It is not 
what a man eats, but what he digests, that makes 
him fat. So knowledge should be assimilated— 
gradually worked in and incorporated into the mind, 
until it becomes a part of the mind itself. If it is 
merely detained by the memory—simply lying in its 
store-house—it will be of as little worth as the odds 
and ends in the lumber-room of a cabinet shop.— 
Perception should seize it and examine it at every 
point, until a correct idea is formed of it. The 
judgment should put it into its scales and weigh 
it, to be able to classify it. Memory should hold 
it in ward; and imagination should recreate it into 
some new form of beauty, as fancy may suggest. 
One can eat a dinner in a few moments, but it 
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takes hours properly to digest it into chyle, and |from the press upon us in deluges, much after the 
other hours, still, to change that chyle into chyme, fashion that Jonah was landed from his submarine 
and pass it into the blood, to supply the wastes of | voyage in the Mediterranean. ‘his is all wrong, a 
the body. So of the mind. We have already said serious embarrassment, a lamentable waste of 
that to acquire knowledge is only a part of educa-|money, and a heavy tax upon the poor. Every new 
tion. We will now add, that it is only the smaller | teacher has his favorite authors to recommend, by 
part, ‘To illustrate this, take the mental faculty |whom he promises to make his pupils ascend in 
called the faculty of judging, or discriminating.— | strides the steps of the temple of science, three 
How slowly it acquires accuracy! How many stairs atatime. The anxieties and hopes of pa- 
blunders it makes, before it becomes reliable ! How rents are appealed to, and the new books are pur- 
many times must the drover “ guess” on the weight |chased. Still, educating is plodding, and learning 
of beeves, before that faculty can be trusted with comes by degrees. I would that the greater part 
dollars and cents, and be rendered profitable in of the text-books were banished from the schools, 
business ;—and that is education. We might take and the teacher so well prepared for his calling, as 
up all the intellectual faculties, one by one, and to be himself a text-book, It is my opinion, that 
show at length, how they are gradually developed, a teacher shut up in his school, with alphabet 
—little by little—until you might get into a mental charts, spellers, a series of readers, outline maps in 
sweat over a growth so slow as this necessarily is, geography, and a blackboard,—can do more in our 
with all its mistakes and discouragements. common schools, than it is possible for him at pre- 

Education is a process of growth—and like growth sent to do, lumbered down and embarrassed, as he 
in all other things, it progresses by degrees. The is, with a multiplicity and conflicting variety of 
tree—the animal—does not come together in all its modern authors upon the same branches of science. 
parts and full size, by an aggregation of elements, And were such a system compelled, it would bring 
completed all at once, like a house or a ship.— our methods back much nearer to -ature, and noth- 
There is first, the germ containing within itself vi- ing but gain would accrue as the result. 
talizing power; then its contribution levied upon 2d. The work of the teacher requires an unusual 
foreign extraneous substances, and appropriated to insight inty the human mind. Ile should be intimate 
itself, till they form @ part of itself. Thus it is, with all the mental faculties and powers of the 
“ first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in mind, and their several functions :—'This will ena- 
the ear.” So the mind. It has the faculties of ble him instinctively to perceive the difficulties un- 
knowledge, and it is by their use that the facts of der which each student is laboring, and to keep him 
the outside world are laid hold of and appropriated out of them. Here inventive genius may exhaust 
to its gradual enlargement. But in the tree—inthe itself; and he who shall best succeed in, this, will 
animal—in the mind, the process, in the nature of have one most important element for general suc- 
things, must be step by step. cess and popularity. 

Undoubtedly, better methods of instruction will! The teacher should be able to look into a mind, 
hasten the work. ‘Thoughts may be more vividly as a watch-maker looks into a watch,—knowing the 
shined upon the mind, principles more durably fixed, bearing which wheel has upon wheel, and the rela- 
and the rubbish of ignorance removed with greater tion which part sustains to part. Else, how can he 
facility. as the growth of grain is hastened by a know to what part to direct his repairs? And not 
more genial culture. And here ingenuity, in the knowing this, he stands a thousand chances of 
teacher, has the widest scope to exercise itself, and damaging the work, to one of benefitting it. 
win the just rewards of success and true merit. | It was formerly thought that small attaiments, in 

Still, it remains true, and will forever so remain, a teacher, were sufficient for a backward school.— 
that it takes time to educate a young mind into ma- No greater blunder was ever made. The capacity 
turity of strength and fullness of attainments. to successfully teach the elementary principles of 

Walter Scott, the renowned Scotchman, was al- |any science, is the highest teaching capacity that 
ways the dolt of his class; and the teacher of the can be attained. For, to excel here, it is necessary 
great German chemist, Leibig, prophesied that he that the teacher shall have followed these elements 
would remain a leatherhead to the day of his death, through all their uses and applications in the sci- 
Like the gigantic Redwoods of California, they |ence, and know the relative value and bearing of 
grew slowly; but they kept growing, until they|each. When he has done this, he is prepared to 
rose so high above the forest that once sheltered communicate and fix the rudimentary laws in the 
them, as to be properly no part of the same. In-|young mind, exactly as they exist in the science.— 
deed, an over rapid growth of intellect is usually | A distorted and mis-shapen conception of clemen- 
to be regretted. It generally indicates a hot-bed |tary truths, is like an ill adjusted machine, or afoot 
stimulus, at once unnatural and transient, and pre-|out of joint. In short, the teacher should be as 
cocity becomes only another name for effeminacy. |thoroughly taught, himself, to teach the elements 
Many a teacher has been disappointed in a mind of knowledge, as to teach any more advanced por- 
which travelled rapidly up to a certain point, and |tions; and if there is any preference in any sup- 
there remained. As Carlyle quaintly, but perti-| posed superiority in the teacher, he should be su- 
nently said, of the illustrious men just named, “the perior who teaches elements, rather than he who 
quickest and completest of all vegetables, is the teaches beyond them, 
sabbage.” | 3d. These remarks lead us to raise a new point, 

But as respects the efforts now being made to viz: that the teacher's work is emphatically a work 
smooth the present pathway of knowledge, it may among the first principles of knowledge. There is 
be seriously questioned, whether many educators a great deficiency in the teacher's art, in this part 
are on the right track. of his labors. 

_If we may judge by the multiplication and va-| There is great reluctance on the part of learners 
riety of text-books, many seem to think that edu-|to dwell upon elements. They want to get along 
cation is to be cheated of its slowness and its rug-| fast, but have not even comprehended the art of 
gedness, by the wonderful enchantments of new/making haste slowly. The more thoroughly ele- 
illustrations; and books—books, are disgorged/ments are understood, the more rapidly will they 
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assist to the end. Indeed, how almost useless it is 
to attempt anything without this mastering of ele- 
ments. What could one doin solving the problems 
of Euclid, who has never learned the technics of 
Geometry, and knows nothing of sines and co-sines, 
secants and tangents, and cannot tell a radius from 
a rhomboid, or an are from an angle? It is this 
defect in primary rules which makes thoughts so 
fuzzy, brains so muddy, and education so unpracti- 
cal and useless. Like the blind man with newly 
restored sight, “they see men as trees walking.” 

If there is reluctance and impatience in learning 
rudiments, so there has been a greater deficiency of 
knowledge and a greater incapacity on the part of 
teachers. Even to teach the elements of sound in 
the letters of the alphabet, is a very recent prac- 
tice. The student has gone scrambling along, only 
half mastering his work, and suffered from the 
general incompetency. It is to be hoped that a 
new era is dawning, and true views, reduced to 
thorough practice, will certainly lead on to perfec- 
tion. 

After all, mind, in a great degree, is the result of 
education. As is the education, so will the very 
structure of the mind be. Perhaps it is not ex- 
travagant to say, that mind is manufactured,—as 
the same wool, as a material, is worked by different 
machines into different fabrics. As is the machi- 
nery, so will be the fabric. As is the education, so 
will be the mind, 

The true course to pursue, is to drill a class most 
thoroughly in the ground rules, and hold them there 
in repeated reviews, until they become as familiar 
as household words. Then lead them on. The 
teacher who once does this well, will repeat it. 

4th. The teacher should aim at a substantial edu- 
cation. A shallow showing off of light accomplish- 
ments is a poor substitute for an education. To 
acquire them wastes precious time, and throws away 
the only opportunities of the single youth-time of 
life. It forms a false idea of what an edneation 
really is, and deludes and befools the mind into the 
false notion, that a few things, smartly said, a few 
airs performed, and a more dashing—not to say 
audacious and impudent —display, constitute a 
real superiority. A haughty bearing, an important 
bustling parade, and a self-thrusting into notice, 
are mournful evidences of an empty mind. Like a 
house exclusively ornamented on its outside, the 
garret will be sure to be left unfinished,—but not 
also unfurnished. for it will be made the catch-all 
of the refuse and rubbish that need to be put away 
out of sight. Light accomplishments are good in 
their place. It is well to embellish the top of an 
architectural column, and rightly to construct the 
pedestal. These ornaments gratify a correct taste, 
and really add much to the harmonious beauty of 
the whole structure. But it would be disastrous, 
indeed, to substitute these ornaments for the strong 
supporting pillar itself. 

The truly educated person is not dashy and 
showy; good manners are not ostentatious ; and 


politeness sits as gracefully and easily upon a gen- | 


tleman or lady of cultivated mind, as the overrun- 
ning vine rests up the oak. But accomplishments 
come of themselves, when the man or woman is 
rightly educated, and need not regular lessons and 
drills. Sterling good sense, a good education, and 


genuine goodness of heart, will always produce all 
those lighter qualities to which many aspire. 

5th. Another important work of the teacher is 
to bring out of his workshop a well-developed mind. 
To accomplish this, the natural bent of a student 
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‘should be well observed. Oftentimes, there is an 
unusual aptitude for some one art or sience. While 
this should be fostered as a bud of promise, care 
should be taken to guard against a disproportion- 
ed development of that one gift. A monster is 
an unnatural organism, ill-formed and distorted, ex- 
travagantly out of proportion by defects and ex. 
cesses. And there may be intellectual monsters 
as well as animal and vegetable. In Phrenological 
parlance, one bump has swallowed up or crowded 
out the rest. If any particular study is greatly 
preterred and easily mastered, that should be a 
strong reason for keeping that particular study in 
the back ground. This course should be pursued, 
not only to harmonise the mental powers, but to 
enable the possesser of any remarkable gift to use 
it with greater effect. A natural gift for the art 
of painting is surely more available, when all the 
other mental gifts are cultivated to a high order of 
excellence. When one intellectual power rises, they 
all rise with it; and it is difficult to make any one 
—(remarkable though it be in itself) of much prac. 
tical value, unless the others are made by educa- 
tion to match it. 

In my college days, there was one student in our 
class of remarkable memory. He seemed fairly to 
devour books. His achievements in memorizing 
were truly astonishing. And yet the deficiencies of 
his understanding were so palpable, and his fellow 
students so plainly saw how valueless is memory, 
unattended by the other powers of the intellect, 
that his memory (if it must remain alone) was not 
envied, Indeed one student who has since proved 
himself to be more than an ordinary man, remark- 
ed, “ Give me my understanding and he may keep 
his memory.” It is recorded of Henry Ward 
Beecher, that in college he greatly neglected other 
studies, and gave much attention to Belle lettres. 
Beyond dispute he has a great gift in that direc- 
tion, and has greatly excelled in oratory. At the 
same time, he has an erratic mind, is often shock- 


ingly inconsistent, brings upon himself showers of; 


just and scathing criticism, is an unsafe guide, and 
it is quite uncertain where he will finally land.— 
Brilliants are often one-sided ; and, from the limits 
set to all human minds, mental ones are perhaps 
necessarily so. A well developed mind is a well- 
balanced mind ; and a well-balanced mind is saved 
from that most miserable of all humbugs, one-idea- 
ism, and yet is able at will to concentrate all its 
forces upon any given theme,—a happy attainment. 

6th. To gain a well-developed mind, we remark, 
again, that education should be naturally developed 
in it, 

The structure of the mind remains the same, 
through all the stages of life; but there are great 
changes in the maturity and use of the mental 
powers. He would be but a sorry farmer, who 
treated all the different soils of his farm to the 
same culture ; and he will succeed irdifferently who 
neglects the natural order of development in the 
growth of the mind. 

In children, perception and memory are the most 
active faculties. After them in order come the 
other faculties of the understanding ; then the pow- 
ers of the imagination ; then the reasoning powers ; 
and finally those of reflection and pure reason. The 
highest powers of the soul are not fully developed, 
short of forty years of age. 
| The different studies should follow this order of 
nature. ‘Those requiring least of the powers of the 
‘understanding, and which draw most heavily upon 


| 


‘memory, should come first ; and thence a gradual 
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advancement, with the increase of mental strength, 
to the highest branches of science. It is not only 
noticeable that perception and memory are most 
active in children, but it is also equally noticeable 
that, as the reasoning and reflective powers in- 
crease their development, memory loses a portion 
of its strength and retires from the forefront of 
mental action. The natural order of studies there- 
fore will not only follow these changes in the ma- 
turing of the mind, but will also take advantage of 
them, and bring the several branches in at the 
right stage of mental progress. 

7th. The last work of the teacher which I will 
notice, is to beget in his scholar the habit of self- 
control. This comes legitimately under the head 
of school government, and, as such, it will be dis- 
cussed. The teacher is not only to educate the 
head but in some good degree the heart. While 
there are some heart-attributes which come but in- 
directly under_ the teacher’s notice and fostering 
care, here is one which demands direct attention. 
Headstrong waywardness is one af the perversions 
of the human heart, and it often degenerates into 
the more virulent stage of downright malignity : 
and be it man, woman, or child, a restlessness un- 
der restraint—an unyielding will—a disposition to 
be mulish in having one’s own way,—are croppings 
out of a bad nature. Among the good lessons of 
the school house, therefore, that of subordination 


as a soul-habit, is among the most important.— | 
It is true that subordination is an essential ele-| 


ment of a good scholar; but the teacher should 
look beyond this, and contemplate disobedience 
not merely as a violation of scheol rules, but a most 
unhappy, unlevely, suicidal moral element in its 
possessor, and to be eradicated. 

As the teacher deals with a stubborn will, he 
should follow the boy who is refractory, a few years 
forward, 
sand exposures and trials, where he will need all 
that self-control and self-imposed restraint and that 
submission to the social laws, usages and proprie- 
ties, without which society itself would be a miser- 
able chaos. ‘This will help him to see the import- 
ance of this work. A thoroughly subdued will in 
youth, insures a better manhood. It makes better 
friends—better citizens. And more, I may say 
that a great part of that alienation from God which 
we all as a race of sinners have, may be directly 
traced to a rebellious, unsubdued, unrelenting will, 
in refusing submission to his holy law. And I feel 
in my soul, that that youth whose education has 
been in this respect, well attended to, stands a bet- 


ter chance, all other things being equal, to become | 


a humble, devout man; while he who is restive un- 
der mere human restraints, will be equally or more 
so under the restraints of the Divine law. How 
great the responsibility of the teacher ; how impor- 
tant this department of his labor ; how far-reaching 
the results ! 

An interesting question arises here :—How can 
this work best be done? First, the teacher must 
be able to govern himself. Hewho cannot govern 
himself, is not prepared to govern others. Again, 
a deep insight into the human heart will be indis- 
pensable. It is necessary, we said, to understand 
the head to be successful in teaching; here it is 
equally necessary to understand the heart. Some 
minds are by nature, yielding—some by good gov- 
ernment at home; and there are some who will 
break before they will bend. Some, a word of se- 
verity will quell; others, the more they are pressed 
the more_stubborn they become. The first effort 


He should see him surrounded by a thou- | 
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|of the teacher should be to take the high ground 
jalready indicated, Set before the resisting mind 
the results of such a course if persisted in. Avoid 
direct collisions, where authority will not be com- 
promised. If ail gentler remedies fail, then you 
must use severity. The authority of the school 
house must be maintained at all hazards. If it 
comes to this, even reason the case as the Trish 
peasant did his, when the bailiff came a second time 
to collect taxes the same year. When asked the 
process of his reasoning, he could not well tell; 
“ but,” said he, “at any rate, the poker was bent.” 
Iam not an advocate of any particular form of 
school government, either of all “moral suasion ” 
government, or all “ rod-of-reproof” government ; 
but it has ever been my own rule, as a teacher, to 
be the master of the school at all hazards, as well 
as teacher, and to arrive at the desideratum by the 
wisest and mildest course, 

Sometimes when folks are sick, a dose of salts 
will do, and sometimes you must pitch in the calo- 
mel, An incorrigible rebel ought to be promptly 
expelled, where the rules or the teacher's limits 
will permit ; and this is the easiest way to rid the 
school of a nuisance, It is indeed a critical point 
to determine how to manage in individual cases, 
and it requires great acumen and skill to pursue 
just the right course, 

Finally, the work of the teacher is a grand work. 
What labor and patience, genius has spent upon 
marble blocks and stretched out canvass, that they 
might glow with the imitations of life. But the 
teacher has a nobler work than this; as much no- 
bler, as a mind is more valuable than a marble 
block. The sculptor exhausts every energy to pro- 
duce the initiation of a man; 
duce the man himself in his noblest nature. 
artist labors for a name; the teacher to confer 
blessings upon others. The reward of the artist is 
the praise of men; the reward of the teacher, the 
satisfaction of having been a blessing and promot- 
ing the well-being of men. The artist is praised, 
his name is kept before the world; the teacher’s 
good deeds are passed silently by, with his faithful 
labors and useful work; and his blemishes only, 
whatever they may be, are publicly paraded and 
trumpeted before the world. How much more 
worthy of praise he, who quickens the sluggish, re- 
forms the bad, is the imparter of useful knowledge 
to be used as a lifelong means of comfort and wealth, 
and an elevator of his race? But it will probably 
remain true that usefulness will never be the stand- 
ard of honor. 

Ili. We come lastly to consider the teacher’s 
Trias. Every avocation of life has its trials, its 
vexations, its special reasons why that particular 
calling is the most unenviable. One with a lively 
fancy can, on the other hand, take quite a poetic 
view of the teacher's calling. He may imagine 
sweet smiling faces, loving hearts, flowers, enchant- 
ing landscapes, and the * even tenor” of his school 
house way. But, after all, it must be conceded 
that a school house is a plain matter-of-fact con- 
cern, It may be anchored by a pleasant grove; 
the cooled breezes may float therefrom to breathe 
softly on the brow; and fine flowers may spring up 
around, But it will eventually be discovered that 
that grove is not in Paradise—and those flowers 
inot growing in Eden’s garden. In short, the teach- 
er has his trials. 
| ‘Those trials incident to his every day work need 
not be dwelt on at length. He who has not a stock 
‘of patience equal to the place, would either better 


the teacher to pro- 
The 
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increase it or retire. But there are triais outside 'a wide-spread feeling towards teachers; no second- 


of the schoo! house, which it would be inexcusable 
either to pass by or neglect sternly to rebuke. 

ls. One of these is, the bringing of neighborhood 
quarrels within the school house walls, If this 
trial is encountered, | would advise to take the 
least unpromising offeaders by themselves, and 
point out, in a quiet, confidential manner, how un- 
just to yourself their course is, in forcing you to 
be mixed up with a matter in which you have no 
personal concern. Point out the injury to the 
school, which will be unavoidable. If this fails, 
submit the whole matter to the most discreet men 
interested, and enlist them to combine for its speedy 
death. If this should fail,—* if neither words nor 
grass will do, you must try what virtue there is in 
stones.” Lay upon it the heaviest weight of im- 
partial authority. Crush it out promptly and ef- 
fectually, and let it crush out of the school whom 
it must. “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” 
The longer it is tolerated, the deeper will it strike 
its roots. 

2d. Another trial of the teacher is, neighborhood 


gossip. ‘The school is a centre of attraction, All 
ave something, more or less, to do with it. The 


teacher is of course conspicuous. His looks, his 
dress, his eating, his manners,—everything must 
pass through the ordeal of neighborhood criticism. 
Think of some vegetable prodigy in the floral hall 
at an agricultural fair, What examinations ; what 
sage remarks ; what sapieat opinions upon the un- 
usual thing! I would advise my sisters, here, who 
teach, when they see an old dame rigging on her 
spectacles, and drawing in her breath for a long 
look over a full length portrait, to luff up imme- 
diately into their most winning style of deportment, 
and take good care to come off “first best,” when 
the matrons sit in judgment upon them. It will 
have more to do with your popularity as a teacher, 
than any truly scholarly displays of your art, with- 
in the walls of the sanctimonious old school house. 
If I were a teacher, | would a thousand times rather 
submit to the ordeal of the county superintendent, 
than that.. Why the croaking of an old croneat a 
tea-party, will do more damage than the best teach- 
er can repair in a month. And then it is so un- 
feeling and inhuman, to causelessly wound the sen- 
sitive mind of a stranger, who, with the gentlest 
manners and purest motives, has taken the toils 
and cares of a school during the stipulated period 
of school contract. It is so cruel to trample rough 
shod upon a heart animated only with the desire to 
please and succeed well. When the teacher has 
labored hard all day; agitated and tried with un- 
expected difficulties, trembling with a thousand 
fears of failure, racking his brains to invent new 
expedients for success,—to be kept awake at nights, 
tossing and sighing over the heartless remarks 
which the breese bore to his ears, and the coarse 
harsh opinion of some ignoramus which from posi- 
tion has after all its only importance,—is a refine- 
ment of torture which might be commended to the 
Spanish Inquisition. 

3d. Another trial of the teacher is neglect. Not 
indeed a neglect of inspection, criticism, and fault- 
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| 


finding,—but the neglect of good wishes and sym- | 


pathy. True, every one finds »bout as much of his 
own to do as he finds time to doit in; and we might 


feel disposed to ease off this charge with an apol- | 


ogy, were it not forthe fact that if Jim or Jo 
comes home with a complaint, it is sure to be a big 


thump on the hive; and then such a buzzing! a} 
‘which merit deservedly reaps. 


regular “tempest in the teapot.” And this reveals 


ing of his plans—no word of encouragement—no 
saying “good cheer ;” but a promptness to censure 
on the slightest provocation, real or supposed. [| 
once got soundly berated, because a boy two hours 
after the dismissal for the day, frightened the ani- 
mal on which another rode and unhorsed him. I 
mildly suggested that the boy at the time was not 
under my jurisdiction. ‘“ Well you ought to teach 
your scholars to behave so they wont do such 
things.” As the husband and I passed out through 
the barn yard, he offered me a little comfort. Look- 
ing sheepishly over his shoulder he said, ‘Never 
mind; what you take, Ishan’t have to.” Besides, 
it gave me an insight into the state of the case, 

We have labored to show, that the teacher has 
not only a calling for wages, but a mission and an 
unselfish abandonment of his own benefits. He 
comes to this work with an elevated zeal,—not to 
say with a lofty enthusiasm; and just so far as he 
loses sight of self, and throws his whole soul into 
the elevation of others, so far he needs, and of right 
can claim, the moral support of all concerned. A 
kind word timely spoken will remove many harrass- 
ing doubts ; a visit, though a short one, will prove 
that the school is not forgotten; and merely to 
show that you are with the teacher and intend to 
stand by him, will stimulate him to still better and 
greater efforts. Even self-interest alone demands 
of patrons, so much of “aid and comfort” as this, 

A patron of a school may be disposed to say, “I 
pay for the instruction of my children and expect 
it to be well attended to.” So you pay your hired 
man for his work on the farm, but you look after 
him well, nevertheless. Where there is so much 
interest enlisted, and so important a matter pend- 
ing as the preparation of youth for a becoming 
nanhood, no excuse can be made for inattention, 
and neglect is grossly culpable. A father would 
better bequeath a good education to his son, as his 
inheritance and poverty, than ignorance and thous- 
ands of dollars. 

Finally, to the teachers and their Superintendent: 
-- You havea laborious— honorable—thankless call- 
ing; one that involves much responsibility, and at 
the same time, one that places within your reach 
much power to do good. 

Use your opportunities well; and you may rea- 
sonably hope to win the good will, and the good 
words, of a large majority. In your course, first 
satisfy your own judgment and conscience. Fol- 
lowing their dictation, you will succeed best. Have 
a mind of your own, It may be presumed that 
you know the details of your own business, better 
than they can who never toiled in it. 

Remember the dignity and respectability of your 
valling. If you have any immoral or low practices, 
discard them at once and forever. Let no profane 
or vulgar or cant expressions fall from your lips.— 
If you have been a consumer of tobacco, break off 
that habit, for your own sake, for your example’s 
sake, and for the sake of bearing a consistent testi- 
mony against it. 

If you have indulged in strong drink, even in the 
least degree, join the cold water army at once. 

Let your manners be gentle and easy; your 
bearing gentlemanly ; and your whole deportment 
dignified and refined. 

Forget not your position :—that next to parents 
and pastors, you will be looked up to, quoted, and 
imitated. 

May success attend you, and all that reward 
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